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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within vier weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sic itur ad astra. ‘* The world’s greatest funeral” 
is in many ways a just description of last Saturday’s, 
singular pageant. It was great as a show that did not 
mask but expressed reality. It was perhaps uniquely 
significant as a tribute not so much to greatness as to 
goodness. Probably a stranger from another age or 
from a land that had not heard of Queen Victoria, could 
such be found, would have formed an almost wholly 
erring conjecture as to the personage whose funeral he 
was witnessing. He would have guessed that it was 
somebody great, and that he was a monarch ; so much 
would have been obvious; but he would surely have 
assumed that it was some conquering king, a great 
soldier, who by force had imposed his will on the world, 
an autocrat who held his people with a rule of iron, 
someone of almost superhuman ability, little troubled 
with scruple or with conscience. To the stranger the 
mysterious silence would have meant the persistency of 
fear even after death ; he would not believe that one so 
powerful could have been without hosts of mortal 
enemies, whose vindictive joy, if concealed, could be con- 
cealed only from motives of fear. Hecould never have 
guessed that the object of this mighty ceremonial had 
but little political power, could wield neither armies 
nor navies directly, could neither ‘‘ kill, corrupt, nor 
magnify ;” that it was goodness of character, purity of 
life, benevolence, that made her powerful as the great 
ones of the earth have not been powerful, so powerful 
indeed that the pageant struck no one asan exaggeration. 


The great silence of the people—for it was a very 
great silence—was a fine and finishing touch to a 
magnificent ceremony; the most deeply impressive 
since the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. To the 
authorities be all credit for admirable organisation, 
conceived and executed under peculiar difficulties and 
in very short time. This record both of officials and 
people is a striking set-off against the lamentable 
exhibition made by both on the day of the C.I.V. 
procession and by the people more than once before. 
It shows, what many of us were very anxious should be 
shown, that a London crowd has not lost all self- 
restraint, indeed all self-respect, that it can even be 
quiet when the occasion imperatively demands quietness 
from all decent folk. It is to be hoped that the press _ 
will now imitate the people, taking to heart Lord 


Rosebery’s words in Edinburgh on Wednesday: ‘‘ In 
the last fortnight all that can be said has been said, and 
what remains to be spoken is apt either to be fulsome 
or to savour of platitude.” 


Lord Rosebery has certainly a peculiar and invaluable 
knack of saying the best things upon the question of 
the hour, however threadbare the topic, and however 
late he may appear in the field. One would not have 
thought it possible to say anything about the late Queen 
that had not been said fifty times already. And yet 
Lord Rosebery unerringly put his finger on the two 
most queenly acts of Queen Victoria's life, her visit to 
London in the dark days of Colenso and Spion Kop, 
when Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking were all 
invested, and her visit to Ireland in the following spring. 
By coming suddenly to London during that terrible 
winter of 1899-1900, the aged Queen bade the citizens 
of her capital be of good cheer, and reminded 
them that she had lived through the Indian Mutiny. 
By crossing over to Ireland, in a state of health that 
was already infirm, she personally thanked the Irish for 
the bravery of their countrymen on the field of battle. 
Well might Lord Rosebery say that before these two 
incidents the processions of the Jubilees paled. We 
cannot improve upon what Lord Rosebery said, in 
moving a subsequent address of congratulation, about 
the King’s messages to the various parts of his Empire : 
they were perfect in feeling and in literary style, and they 
show that His Majesty ‘‘realises the high trust to 
which he has been called and the august example which. 
he has to follow.” 


When the Queen received an enthusiastic ovation in 
Dublin last spring, there were found certain cynical 
suggestions that all this loyal outburst lay no deeper 
than the excitable Irishman’s love of show. We did 
not believe it then, and still less now, after the universal 
demonstration of mourning throughout Ireland. The 
few ill-timed and ill-bred speeches of political adventurers 
count as nothing against the obviously sincere grief of 
the whole people, irrespective of party or creed. The 
streets of Dublin bore eloquent testimony to the 
general lamentation. The closed shops and the silent 
passengers in decent black—down to quite the poorest— 
showed what a profound feeling pervaded the capital. 
The scene at S. Patrick’s Cathedral on the first Sunday 
and on the day of the funeral was impressive enough. 
The building was filled long before the hours of service, 
and crowds were waiting outside. All Dublin, that 
was not Catholic, was there on Saturday—not merely 
the Headquarters Staff and Judges, and the Fellows. 
and Professors of Trinity College, though these were 
rightly given the places of honour, where their uniforms 
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and brilliant robes only accentuated the general black 
of the drapings and dresses—but a large proportion of 
the Corporation and representatives of every public 
body, learned society, institution, indeed everyone who 
could by any possibility gain admission to the densely 
crowded church. 


But this was, after all, an official and a Protestant 
gathering. One had to go outside to see what the 
mass of the people were doing. There were no special 
services in the Catholic churches, but the ordinary masses 
and benedictions were thronged by the poor who went 
avowedly to pray for the good Queen in their own fashion. 
Humble labourers of the country districts went early 
into the city to attend a mass with thoughts only of the 
great Dead. There was no possibility of mistaking 
the reality and depth of the mourning; and though it 
was unfortunate that the Roman Church decided not 
to hold a memorial service, the people had their own 
way of honouring the Queen’s memory in their hearts. 
They were most of them Nationalists, no friends to the 
Saxon or the Castle or any form of English govern- 
ment ; but they felt this was a thing above parties, 
above even races and nations, and they mourned for the 
Queen with a personal loyalty that is one of the most 
impressive testimonies to her unique character and 
influence. 


The King’s gracious message to the Princes and 
people of India will fall on sympathetic ears. To the 
people of that country the supreme Ruler is something 
more than the Constitutional Monarch to which England 
has become accustomed. To the great bulk of the 
people the idea which still presents itself is that of 
a Sovereign sitting daily in Durbar, surrounded by 
ministers, receiving reports and complaints and dispos- 
ing of public business in a patriarchal fashion. In such 
a scheme of government the death of the Sovereign 
may disturb the whole policy of the State, while the 
character of the new Ruler becomes an object of anxious 
concern. Moreover, the deep personal loyalty felt for 
Queen Victoria throughout all her dominions infused 
even the masses of the Indian people to a very remark- 
able degree. Attachment to the ruling power once 
personified in the ‘‘Company Bahadur” traosferred 
itself with intensified force to the great Queen-Empress. 
In recent years this feeling has received an unusual im- 
petus from the organisation for the relief of famine 
which won the gratitude of the poorest classes in the 
most remote tracts. The mourning in the cities and 
courts of India is the true and spontaneous expression 
of a personal feeling of affection and regret. 


The statement about the Crown lands and the Civil 
List published in Thursday’s ‘‘ Times ” furnishes some 
interesting figures, especially in view of the settlement 
that Parliament will shortly be asked to make for the 
King. Upon her accession Queen Victoria surrendered 
to the nation for her life and six months thereafter the 
land revenues of the Crown, amounting at the time to 
£180,000. In exchange Her Majesty received for life 
an annual Civil List allowance of 4.385,000, so that at 
the beginning of her reign the late Sovereign cost 
the nation 4 205,cco a year. But for the year ending 
March 1900 these Crown lands brought in a revenue 
of £450,000, and thus the maintenance of the Crown 
not only cost the nation nothing, but a net profit of 
£65,000 a year accrued from the transaction. These 
figures will afford wholesome food for the digestion of 
those demagogues, happily now almost extinct, who 
declaim ayainst the cost of monarchy. 


The new Civil List wiil of course have to be con- 
siderably augmented, firstly because it is usual to grant 
a larger allowance to a male than to a_ female 
Sovereign, and secondly because provision will have to 
be made for two Royal establishments, that, namely, 
of His Majesty the King and that of Her Majesty the 
Queen, each of whom has a separate household and 
officials to be maintained. In this regard it is instruc- 
tive to consider the Civil List allowances that were 
voted to His Majesty’s predecessors. George III., 
who surrendered Crown lands of the annual value of 

89,000, was voted an allowance of £900,000 in 
addition to which the nation paid during his reign 
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debts to the amount of £ 3,398,000. It is notorious 
that a great deal of this money was spent by the King 
in secret service, in other words in corrupting Parlia- 
ment, for His Majesty never kept a Court, and dined 
daily off boiled mutton and apple dumpling. George IV. 
received the same allowance, but William IV. was 
reduced to £510,000 a year. Should King Edward VII. 
be granted a Civil List of 4,500,000, it would not only 
be less than was thought necessary in 1830, when the 
country was not half as rich as it is now, but as the 
Crown lands bring in £450,000, the net cost to the 
nation would be £50,000 a year. It is not surprising 
that the Crown lands have risen in value, for the Crown 
is the owner of Regent Street. 


Two points may give the smaller nationalities occa- 
sion to talk in the Commons; the declaration as to 
Popery in the Act of Charles II. incorrectly described 
as the Coronation Oath and the title of the new King. 
This declaration is really not part of the coronation 
service at all. Under 1 W. sec. 2, c. 2 itis to be made 
by every king and queen ‘‘ on the first day of the meet- 
ing of the next Parliament next after their coming to the 
crown, sitting on the throne in the House of Peers in the 
presence of the Lords and Commons or at their corona- 
tion before such person who shall administer the 
Coronation Oath at the time of taking the said oath 
(which shall first happen).” The declaration is a crude 
protest against Roman Catholicism, reminiscent of the 
Popish plot frenzy which called it into existence. The 
Coronation Oath sufficiently safeguards the Established 
Church against any administrative attack by the 
Sovereign. It is settled that neither declaration nor 
oath affects the Sovereign in his legislative capacity. 


The grievance as to the title is Scotch and Scotsmen 
are saying that their M.P.’s have taken the oath to King 
Edward; but not to King Edward VII. Her late 
Majesty’s predecessor who certainly was not William IV. 
of Scotland is a solitary precedent for the present King 
ruling as Edward VII. of the United Kingdom. If the 
Act of Union were strictly applied, the present King 
should be Edward I. of the United Kingdom. If 
the title Edward VII. is looked on as a slight con- 
cession to the predominant partner, it is at least a harm- 
less one and in no way prejudices the cause of Wallace 
and Bruce. Todo this the King would have to call 
himself Edward the third or fourth of Scotland. The 
first two Edwards called themselves Kings of Scotland. 
The third Edward abandoned the claim. 


It is natural that the admiration and affection of 
the British public for the German Emperor, evoked 
by his recent visit, should have prompted com- 
ments in the press on its political importance 
which have not only been exaggerated but also 
imprudent. <A certain cynical amusement has been 
possible by observing that the papers, though guarding 
themselves by a saving clause from appearing to attach 
too much value to its influence on foreign politics, have 
yet in their enthusiasm let themselves go to the utmost 
verge of the permissible and even beyond. The 
German papers have been quick to note this tone in our 
press comments and in despite of the sympathy with 
which our mourning and that of their Emperor for the 
Queen has been regarded it has been noted by many of 
them with suspicion. The Goverament papers have 
had to exercise all their ingenuity in attempts to show 
either that a close connexion with England does not 
imply hostility to Russia, or that the interests of 
Germany are not so closely bound up with Russia as 
the German people have for long assumed; or that 
Russia herself has lately been endeavouring to cultivate 
the friendship of England at the cost of Germany. The 
only and obvious remark to be made on all this is that 
English papers should not make the task of the German 
Emperor more difficult by complacent or enthusiastic 
talk about alliances. 


Not the least of the many important consequences of 
the Kaiser’s visit is the marked improvement in the 
tone of the Continental press towards Great Britain. 
There is a distinct increase of respect in the attitude of 
the French, German, and Austrian organs of opinion, 
which may be galling to the conceit of the foolish 
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advocates of ‘‘a splendid isolation,” but which to those 
who take the trouble to study the dangers of the pre- 
sent balance of power in Europe is reassuring. Some 
of the French papers welcome the rapprochement 
between Great Britain and Germany as a guarantee of 
the peace of the world, while the German and Austrian 
journals are almost patronising in their friendship for 
the nation which William II. has taken by the hand. 
The one Great Power whose sullen ill-will mars this 
gathering cordiality is Russia. Holland of course is 
not a Great Power and her petulance matters little. 


Lord Kitchener’s telegrams become more vague and 
obscure as each week passes. It is a distinct relief to 
hear that the Government are at last taking strong 
measures, and are providing for the despatch of 30,000 
more mounted troops. This ought to have been done 
months ago, for it is obvious that Lord Kitchener 
has not enough troops for the work in hand. It is 
probable, however, that also more infantry is required 
for keeping intact the lines of communication. 
Another ‘‘ regrettable incident” at Moddersfontein has 
resulted in the capture of a small British post. In 
consequence of large numbers of Boers having concen- 
trated between the Eastern and Natal lines, Lord 
Kitchener has decided on a large combined movement 
of seven columns. Meanwhile De Wet, who was sup- 
posed to be again moving on Cape Colony with 3,000 
men, was reported on the 5th to be still north of 
Thaba N’chu, and the Boers are said to have invaded 
Portuguese territory and cut the railway there. 


For the first time on Tuesday the Ministers of the 
Powers and the Chinese envoys met to discuss per- 
sonally the terms of the Joint Note. The question of 
punishment is the one which has given most trouble 
and on which there has been most difference of opinion 
amongst the Powers. If we may accept the account 
of the correspondents from Peking to the English and 
to the American papers, especially to the ‘‘ New York 
Herald,” an agreement was finally arrived at on 
Wednesday. In the case of eleven high officials the 
death penalty had been demanded and ultimately 
Li Hung-chang stated that he had authority to 
sanction this except in the cases of Prince Tuan and 
Duke Lan who would be degraded and banished. He 
desired that as to Tung-fuh-siang his case might be 
postponed. These proposals the Powers have agreed 
to, with the exception it would seem that Tung-fuh- 
siang must be punished with death. 


These conditions were accepted by the Emperor 
according to a dispatch read by Li Hung-chang, but 
there is no reason to suppose they are intended to be 
taken seriously and carried out by the Chinese. Only 
one thing is really in the minds of the envoys ; how to 
get the Powers out as quickly as possible on the lowest 
terms, and they do not intend that the execution of the 
officials should be one of them. To refuse to discuss or 
arrange the other matters such as the indemnities, or 
the Legation guards, or the destruction of the forts, 
until proof was given of the executions demanded, would 
test the good faith of the Chinese, but it would also 
reveal too clearly the helplessness of the Allies. The 
Empress Dowager has not the slightest intention of 
bringing back the Court to Peking while the Powers 
are there; and that still remains the crux of the 
situation. 


The latest aspect of the Indian Famine is scarcely 
reassuring. It drags on like the African war. Northern 
and Central India are safe with winter rains of quite 
exceptional excellence. In those parts a_ bountiful 
harvest may be confidently expected. But in the 
Western and Southern districts, where the famine 
pressed heavily last year, the prospect is anything 
but good. The monsoon rains closed prematurely in 
September and the winter rains have kept away. 
This means another failure of the crops on un- 
irrigated lands, a further period of distress, con- 
tinued expenditure and contracted revenue. It means 
too a prolonged danger of public demoralisation. The 
affected area includes the two important native States 
of Baroda and Hyderabad. The numbers in receipt of 
State relief are still nearly a quarter of a million and 
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may be expected to receive large additions when the | 
spring harvesting is over and the employment for 
agricultural labour is curtailed. With the diminished ° 
area it will however be possible thoroughly to control 
the relief administration while the full harvests else- 
where will bring down the prices of good grains in 
all parts. 


This week with the meeting of the Reichsrath Austria 
is again summoned to the almost hopeless task of 
endeavouring to rehabilitate a Constitution which 
irreconcilable race hatreds have rendered ineffective. | 
The Emperor’s speech from the throne is a sufficient 
proof of his sincerity in desiring that the Constitution 
should not be suspended; but the criticism upon it in 
Austria is the obvious one that it contains no shadow of 
a suggestion how it is to be made to work. The 
dangers he points out are perfectly well known to 
German and Czech alike but nothing is nor can be 
proposed that will satisfy the fanaticism of either 
party. His remarks on the language question dis- 
satisfied the Slavs more than they gratified the Germans : 
the omission of any mention of Home Rule for the . 
Slavs is an additional reason for discontent. In short 
the speech leaves matters exactly where they were, if it 
has not made them worse, and the proposals for legisla- 
tion are looked at by all parties alike with indifference 
because of the unreality of the whole situation. 


Turks and Bulgarians together seem to be making 
the prospect of a march across the Bulgarian frontier 
and an insurrection in Macedonia in the spring an 
exceedingly likely event. The Macedonian Committee 
at Sofia has distributed a proclamation explaining the 
arrangements for the rising and the Turkish authori- 
ties are making domiciliary visits for arms and making 
wholesale arrests of alleged Bulgarianagents. Accord- 
ing to the Committee Montenegro will support the 
Macedonian demand, and already the Governor of the 


autonomous province is selected in the person of Prince 


Francis Joseph of Battenberg, husband of Princess 
Anne of Montenegro and brother of the Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg who in 1886 was Griven from the throne 
of Bulgaria. Moreover it is said that the Bulgarian 
people will again exercise the right to elect their prince 
and the Prince of Battenberg be called in to supplant 
the present Prince Ferdinand. There may be more 
artistic imagination than solid truth in these details, 
but there is no doubt that we may expect serious news 
from Macedonia before long. 


The Admiralty shows some signs of consciousness as 
to the necessity of making some provision for a Naval 
Reserve. This matter is vitally important and nothing 
is more extraordinary than the apathy of the country 
on this question. It is presumably the result of 
ignorance of actual conditions. The ordinary lands- 
man does not realise how terribly undermanned the 
sea service is. At the last Jubilee Review, not many 
of the spectators who looked with pride on the imposing 
fleet at Spithead were aware that as a fighting machine 
it was not a reality: that hardly a single ship had her 
complement and many had crews which were not only 
totally inadequate for fighting purposes but barely 
sufficient to carry out the ordinary routine of peace 
duties. We must not be misled by the name of 
‘* Reserve” into supposing that such a thing, as 
regards the personnel, in fact exists. In the event of 
war, every so-called reserve man will be needed to 
complete the complements of ships required in the 
fighting line. There is therefore no Reserve of per- 
sonnel to draw on to fill the gaps caused by the 
inevitable waste of war. 


Unanimity of the City Corporation, the London 
County Council and the Metropolitan boroughs is a 
miracle which has been worked by the action of the 
London Water Companies in proposing amended re- 
gulations for the supply of water to London house- 
holders. These are to be the subject of an inquiry by 
the Local Government Board on Monday next and the 
conference of the bodies above mentioned decided to 
request the Board that as the Government intends 
to bring in a Bill in 1902 dealing with the whole water 
question, the inquiry should be adjourned. This is the 
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principal objection to the proceedings of the companies, 
though there was a very strong general opinion that 
the proposed regulations are in themselves unnecessary 
and exceedingly oppressive in the expenses they would 
entail. Moreover Mr. W. H. Dickinson, the chairman, 
argued, and nobody took the treuble to dispute his pro- 
position, that the companies had an eye on the improved 
position they would occupy, having obtained these 
regulations, when they appeared befose the arbitrators 
who will have to decide on the purchase money to be 
paid to them. However this may be, the County 
Council is acting more sensibly in joining their col- 
leagues in London government than in promoting Water 
Bills of their own. 


The good effects of Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools in turning badly brought up children into smart 
and promising members of society have been shown 
recently in so striking a manner that the falling off in 
committals, while at the same time the number of un- 
ruly youths is increasing, is a serious matter. Mr. 
Edric Bayley, as chairman of the London County 
Council Committee on the schools, states in his report 
that this is due very much to magistrates hesitating to 
impose the expense on the Treasury and on the local 
rates. This raises a point which we took when com- 
menting some time ago on these schools: that the 
responsibility of parents is not sufficiently insisted on. 
Mr. Bayley remarks that the public have a just cause of 
complaint of the laxity with which orders made on 
parents for contributions are enforced ; and that this 
chiefly arises from insufficient statutory powers. It is 
no doubt true economy, even if the rates must suffer 
immediately, that children should be rescued from a life 
of lawlessness, but it is very natural that magistrates 
knowing how the faults of these children are so often 
due to the vice and neglect of their parents should hesi- 
tate in taking a step by which the latter are relieved 
from supporting them. They ought to be charged with 
the full maintenance ; and the alternative ought to be 
imprisonment. 


The London and North-Western has long occupied 
the position of the premier of our railway companies, 
When therefore the dividend on London and North- 
Western ordinary stock is reduced from 7} per cent., 
the rate paid for the last four years, to 6} per cent. for 
the year, it must give pause to the most fanatical 
believer in British rails as an investment. The Great 
Western has followed suit with a reduction to 5? per 
cent. for the year, while the London and South- 
Western seems to have done the best, the dividend 
only falling per cent., from & to 7}. The London 
and South-Western line has doubtless benefited more 
than any other company by the war, as the extra traffic 
between Portsmouth and Waterloo must have been 
enormous. It is the same story in all cases: dear coal, 
high-priced materials, concessions to employés. When 
will people recognise the fact that for a long time 
British railway securities have been too high, and 
American railway stock too low ? 


On the Stock Exchange the one good market con- 
tinues to be that of American railways. March is the 
month of dividends for a good many lines, and new 
amalgamations are freely discussed. During the week 
Atchison ordinary have risen nearly five dollars to about 
55,,and Denver Common have risen 7 points to 4o. 
Union Pacifics have also risen 11 dollars to 973. The 
purchase of the Carnegie Steel Works by Mr. Morgan 
cannot but have an important effect on the securities of 
the Erie Road. On Thursday the news that the War 
Office had decided to send out 30,000 mounted troops 
gave a slight fillip to South African Mines, and Rand 
Mines rose to 38}, but after the buying orders were 
executed, business relapsed into its former stagnant 
condition, and prices slipped back. The West African 
market has been dull from the absence of public interest, 
as the various ‘‘ shops” cannot do all the buying, and 
even such steady and first-rate shares as Wassau have 
sunk to 6. The Home Railway market could hardly be 
buoyant after the dividends to which we refer above, 
though Great Western rose slightly on the reduced 
dividend. Consols closed at 963. : 
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THE MILITARY POSITION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE decision of the Government to send out an 
additional 30,cco mounted men to South Africa 
has come as no surprise to all those who are acquainted 
with the condition of affairs in that country. Unfor- 
tunately neither the Government nor the public appears 
hitherto to have realised that the methods adopted 
by Lord Roberts subsequent to the complete collapse 
of the Boer army as an organised fighting force were 
unsuited to the task of bringing the war to a termination. 
Lord Roberts’ optimism as to the effects of the blows 
he was enabled to dea! on his elusive enemy, which 
culminated in their abandoning or destroying the bulk 
of their artillery, has unfortunately been proved to have 
been unfounded. 

Hitherto it has been almost a military axiom that 
guerilla warfare to be successful must be possessed 
of two factors, the absence of either of which fore- 
dooms it to failure. These are the existence of a 
friendly population who can feed, shelter and on an 
emergency protect the guerillas and certain topo- 
graphical conditions, such as are presented by the 
Sierras of Spain, and which afford a sure protection to 
an active indigenous population when pursued by the 
necessarily slow-moving organised forces of a regular 
army. It was argued with no little plausibility that since 
the whole male population of the country was in arms, 
there was practically no margin left for any friendly 
inhabitants to aid and abet them. Hence, with only 
women and children to supply food to their male 
relations and with no male population for a temporarily 
scattered commando to seek shelter amongst, the 
prime condition for success in guerrilla warfare was 
wanting. Further, it was said and truly, that only a 
limited portion of the Orange River or Transvaal States 
lend themselves to guerilla war, in the sense hitherto 
understood, for a vast proportion is wide open veldt 
and mountainous ranges are few and far between. 
The answer to the first objection was met partly by 
the fact that a not inconsiderable number of Boers. 
remained on their farms either by virtue of ‘‘ permits” 
or because they had posed as favourable to British 
rule. In these farms the scattered bands found an even 
more convenient shelter than in the kopjes. But a far 
more conclusive reply is to be found in the fact that the 
actual necessities of life, breadstuff and meat, are to be 
met with throughcut the land, irrespective of the Boer 
population at all. The teaming mass of natives exist 
mainly on mealies and the amount required by a wander- 
ing body of Boers, here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
can always be abundantly sipplied on the spot from 
the superfluity of the natives. The same thing can be 
said of meat. In a pastoral country where herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep can be reckoned by tens of 
thousands, it is absurd to suppose that the lack of food is 
likely to be a serious obstacle to an irreconcilable enemy. 
It is clearly immaterial whether a man _ successfully 
evades his pursuers owing to his superior activity as a 
mountaineer or to the better pace of his steed, so long 
as his evasive tactics are successful. The irrecon- 
cilable Boers can keep the field in small bodies, uniting 
and forming more imposing ones as opportunities offer, 
and thus so far, as regards food and immunity from 
capture, they have nothing to be anxious about. 

The question of arms aud ammunition is also one of 
no great importance. The loss of the bulk of their 
artillery has been a positive gain to them, since it has 
vastly increased their already superior mobility. They 
have also a certain numter of guns and a good supply 
of ammunition buried at certain points. Major 
Burnham has narrated that when he was a prisoner in 
their hands, he heard them discussing how and where 
they would be able to disinter cannon they had judi- 
ciously placedin hiding. As regards rifle cartridges, 
although we admit that the expenditure in all their 
recent fighting has teen guided by motives of economy, 
it is unquestionable that they are still in possession of 
sufficient supplies. Major Burnham on this point is. 
confident, adducing as one proof the fact that with rare 
exceptions ‘‘they have not yet begun to dig up their 
Martinis”’! So long as our small posts are liable to 
be captured and their garrisons continue to surrender, 
it is plain that the Boers can obtain a very useful addi- 
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tion of both rifles and ammunition with a reasonable 
amount of trouble and risk. Of their intelligence 
department it is only necessary to say that it is for 
natural reasons absolutely perfect. In a system of 
warfare where we feed and protect one portion of a 
family and try to slay the other, it is tolerably certain 
that we must be continually helping to supply our 
enemies with information of the most valuable quality. 

Having thus considered our foes as they are and not 
as they are commonly assumed to be, we come to the 
question: How is the war to be ended? From the 
foregoing arguments, it is only necessary to say there 
is only one possible way and that is by the increase of 
our mounted forces ; and now that the Government have 
at length had the courage to face the situation, it may 
fortunately be considered needless further to dwell on the 
fact. But it isas well that we should understand clearly 
why the gigantic efforts hitherto made have failed. 
What, it may be asked, are the 150,000 or so men we 
have in South Africa doing all this time? Briefly, 
owing to the enormous extent of the country and propor- 
tionately the yet more enormous length of railway lines 
to protect, our forces available for aggressive work are 
totally inadequate, as at present composed, to the task 
before them. Our foes have taught us that thanks to 
their marvellous mobility, they can rapidly concentrate 
and rush any isolated post, and hence every point we 
have to hold has to be held strongly. This task and that 
of guarding the railways adequately would require the 
services of double the number of men we now have in the 
field. The strain of the incessant vigilance required in 
holding fortified posts—for the darker the night and the 
worse the weather, the greater the chances of a sur- 
prise—tells severely on men’s nerves and energies. 
The work involved in safe-guarding convoys is also of 
an extraordinarily arduous nature ; the mounted troops 
have to scout far and wide and the horses are soon 
worn out and, above all, the men who have to perform 
these duties are without doubt absolutely s/a/e. There 
is no blinking the fact that the war in South Africa is 
one of the most harassing to officers and men ever under- 
taken. Ever since the commencement of hostilities in 
October 1899—now over sixteen months ago—many of 
our cavalry have been constantly in the field, shot 
at day after day, overmarched, often under-fed, 
always and ever exposed to the risks of war. There 
has been no ‘‘ winter quarters” for these men, such 
as formerly enabled organised armies to refit and 
recuperate before resuming hostilities. 

At a liberal calculation, the Boers in the field now 
opposed to us probably do not number fifteen thousand 
all told. If we therefore place thirty thousand well- 
mounted and well-trained men in the field, we should 
have little difficulty in hunting them down, and until 
this be done the war will not end. To continue the 
present policy of maintaining endless lines of communi- 
cation and of guarding innumerable fortified posts, 
whilst the Boer is allowed to roam about, subsist on 
the country, and when a favourable opportunity occurs, 
to pounce on some weakly held spot is to acquiesce in 
the war dragging on for ever. From more than one 
source, we hear of people asking whether no means can 
be found of ending the war. Naturally the pro-Boers 
are jubilant at such suggestions and propose “‘ arbitra- 
tion” or the granting to the Boers of some limited form 
of autonomy. Such ideas, of course, cannot be seriously 
discussed. At this,stage to show the slightest symptom 
of anxiety to conciliate foes proud of reasserting their 
implacability would be sheer madness. Rather let us 
increase as much as possible the sum of mounted men 
and rest some of those already in the field. There are 
several admirable English cavalry regiments in India 
who are available and eager for the work, and they 
could be replaced by some of the regiments now at 
the Cape who are unquestionably ‘‘stale.” To ensure 
that the local conditions should be quickly learned by 
the new-comers, it would be well to allow a limited 
number of the men now in South Africa to volunteer to 
stay on with the new-comers. In every military body 
there is ever a small nucleus of men who from natural 
causes are superior to either mental or physical exhaus- 
tion and a leaven of these would be invaluable in 
every squadron of cavalry or company of mounted 


infantry. 
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HOLLAND PAST AND FUTURE, 


_ wedding of Queen Wilhelmina and Duke Henry 

of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, which took place on 
Thursday last, is an event that in ordinary circum- 
stances would have appealed forcibly to the sympathies 
of Englishmen. The youth of the Queen, ‘that 
‘rosebud set with little wilful thorns” as the 
‘*Times” describes her in its epithalamion, and the 
simplicity of her tastes, the close relationship of the 
Queen-mother to the Duchess of Albany, and much 
generally in the circumstances of the royal bride 
recalling the opening years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, should invest the marriage at the Hague 
with special interest. But unfortunately the circum- 
stances, in so far as the relationship between England 
and Holland are affected, are by no means ordinary. 
The natural feelings of sympathy and interest due to 
these causes are largely diminished, if not altogether 
obliterated, by other considerations which intrude them- 
selves at the present time. In the first place, it would 
have seemed more fitting if the wedding and its 
attendant festivities had been postponed until the short 
period of Court mourning required by Queen Emma’s 
relationship to the Royal Family of Great Britain had 
passed by. In the next, we cannot forget how largely 
Hollander intrigue is responsible for the mad attempt 
of the Boers and their Afrikander allies to thrust 
England from South Africa. Holland supplied (via 
Java) Leyds, the mischief maker in South Africa and 
the unscrupulous agitator against England on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Holland was the headquarters of 
the insolent propaganda by which the Afrikander Bond 
was converted into an engine for conspiracy against 
English influence, and the seat of the Netherlands 
South Africa Railway Company—a corporation which 
lent itself as a servile instrument to President Kruger 
for political operations which he himself was ashamed 
to avow. Nor can the hostility to England manifested 
by the people of Holland since the war broke out be 
made to wear the aspect of a natural sympathy for 
cherished and distant kinsmen. Unfortunately nothing 
can be more certain than that the present interest of 
Holland in the South African Dutch is wholly the 
product of self-interested motives; that the material 
importance of the Boers—-an importance due solely to 
British effort—is the only ground of the quickened 
interest which the parent State now feels in her 
cast-off children. A century ago when these same 
“burghers” appealed to their fellow-countrymen 
in Holland to grant them the most elementary of 
civil and political rights, the parent State refused 
their petition with a reply that for sheer brutality can 
scarcely be equalled in the annals of European colonisa- 
tion. In reply to the request for political rights the 
Cape Dutch were then told, that the attempt to show 
any equality between them and the people of Holland 
was a mere waste of words. The very soil of the 
colony belonged to Holland, and the settlers were per- 
mitted to live on it ‘‘as a matter of grace, there to 
gain a livelihood as tillers of the earth, tailors and 
shoemakers.” What equality of rights could there be 
between such colonists and the ‘privileged free 
citizens of our great towns in the United Provinces— 
so ran the reply—whose ancestors nobly fought for 
and conquered their freedom from tyranny, and from 
whose fortitude in the cause of liberty the very 
power of our Republic has sprung”? While their 
petition for the humblest of commercial privileges— 
permission to sell their surplus produce in Europe 
and in the East Indies—was rejected as an imper- 
tinence which proceeded from an absolute miscon- 
ception of the true relationship between Holland 
and her colony of the Cape of Good Hope. ‘‘ The 
object of paramount importance in legislation for 
colonies should be the welfare of the parent State, of 
which such colony is but a subordinate part, and to 
which it owes its existence.” 

In the face of this treatment meted out little more 
than a century ago by Holland to her colonists at the 
Cape it is impossible to attribute her present interest 
in the fate of the Boers to race affection, or to trace the 
origin of her indignation to anything else than the 
coarsest motives of self-interest. This being so, what 
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are we to say of the open hostility to England, the 
country without whose help in the struggle against 


. Philip the United Provinces could scarcely have come 
. into existence ?—the country which sheltered the 


Stadtholder from the violence of Napoleon, and to 
whose good offices Holland owes in the main her pre- 
sent independence. How can Englishmen with these 
reminiscences before them fail to regard the ill-judged 
hostility of Holland as ingratitude ? 

It would be absurd to pretend that the attitude of 
England towards Holland has not been profoundly 
modified by the experience of the last two years. The 
real significance of the marriage of Queen Wilhelmina 
consists now in the fact that her union with a German 
prince is a step towards what has long been regarded 
in some quarters as the manifest destiny of Holland. 
In plain words this event, coming as it does at a time 
when the people of Holland have done everything to 
alienate the sympathies of their ancient ally and pro- 
tector, points unmistakably in the direction of the 
absorption of Holland in the German Empire. Nor is 
there anything in the past history of Holland, or the 
present trend of international politics, to make such a 
dénofiment seem strange or abnormal. Before the 
people of the United Provinces emerged victorious from 
their heroic struggle with Philip of Spain, the Hollanders 
had been subject for many centuries to the alternate 
dominion of Frankish or German Emperors. It was 
not until the seventeenth century that Holland justified 
her existence as a separate nation by that remarkable 
display of commercial energy which gave her for a brief 
period the supremacy of the sea. At this time Colbert, 
the Finance Minister of Louis XIV., reported to his 
master that of the 25,000 ships that carried the com- 
merce of Europe more than 15,000 sailed under the flag 
of Holland. But this, the golden age of Holland, 
passed as rapidly as it had come, and the eighteenth 
century showed how unstable were the foundations upon 
which her commercial system and her colonial expan- 
sion had been built. The Cape of Good Hope, the only 
colony where the Dutch race had taken root—if we 
except the Atlantic coast of North America—was 
neglected because it promised no immediate return in 
the shape of commercial profit ; and the European com- 
munity which Holland had brought into being was 
allowed to become degraded and decivilised. -The 
resources of her East Indian settlements were exhausted 
by the monopolies which alone satisfied the greed for 
gain that possessed alike the merchants and the share- 
holders in the great commercial corporations. Even 
the prosperity of her home industries was sapped 
by the same short-sighted policy under which 
she refused to take part in any enterprise unless 
its gain was assured exclusively to her own people. 
Had it not been for the possession of Java, Hol- 
land would long ago have sunk into commercial apathy 
as she has into political impotency. The posses- 
sion of this rich and fertile island she owes to England, 
who first protected it from Napoleon, and then 
restored it to Holland. Therefore we repeat that, if in 
the future Germany should propose to incorporate 
Holland into her Empire, England would stand aside. 
While as for Java, if England were the rapacious 
power that Continental journalists love to portray, it 
would not be difficult to make out a claim for its 
reversion. English settlements were planted there at 
least as early as the Dutch—for it was only after the 
interests of the East India Company on the coast of 
Hindostan had developed that its original settlements 
were withdrawn from Java—and at the present day a 
large proportion of the trade of Java is in the hands of 
Englishmen. Certainly the change would not be resented 
by the native population; for thanks to the tradition left 
by the three years of Sir Stamford Raffles’ governorship, 
there is no couutry in the world where the English 
name is held in greater respect. Nor is there any- 
thing in the present character of the Hollanders to 
make this destiny of re-incorporation into the German 
Empire appear unsuitable. The Hollander of to-day is 
a degenerate who resembles his ancestors of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries in little else than the 
ingrained passion for commercial gain. His national 
and personal outlook upon life is narrow and devoid of 
dignity ; and on such a people political association with 
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their German kinsmen, if it did not provide them with 
nobler ideals, could at least exercise no deteriorating 
influence. 


AUSTRIA AND HOME RULE. 


ywre the opening of the Austrian’ Reichsrath the 
Emperor returns: to his old wearisome, and 
apparently hopeless, task of attempting to weld to- 
gether peoples irreconcilable by race and language into 
sufficient cohesion to carry on government under con- 
stitutional and parliamentary forms. It was in 1867, a 
year after the war which transferred the hegemony of 
Germany from Austria to Prussia, and thus emphasised 
the weakness of an amorphous and loosely connected 
State against an opponent highly organised and 
compact, that the Emperor pointed the moral to his 
subjects whom he met in the Reichsrath of that year. 
The Hungarian constitution had been amended, and 
Hungary had obtained her Home Rule for which she 
had been so long fighting and sulking; in other 
provinces constitutional self-government had been 
further extended. An autocratic but weak govern- 
ment had broken down, and constitutionalism had 
to be given its chance for whatever it was worth. 
The Emperor said then ‘‘ We are about to establish a 
work of peace and concord. Let us throw a veil of 
forgetfulness over the immediate past, which has 
inflicted deep wounds upon the Empire. Let us lay to 
heart the lessons which it leaves behind, but let us 
derive with unshaken courage new strength and the 
resolve to secure to the Empire peace and power.” 
How far this exhortation has been acted on is, unfor- 
tunately for the ‘‘ peace and power” of the Empire, 
too well known from the proceedings of the last 
Parliament, and may be gathered from the Emperor's 
almost despairing references and appeals for the allay- 
ing of the national strife which has stultified the moral 
and material development of the Empire. 

The whole difficulty of course is how to govern 
peoples of different nationalities, race and language who 
either by conquest or by other modes of acquisition, such 
as the intermarriages of the sovereigns of the respective 
nations, have become dependent on a central power. 
There is nothing worse for a nation that cannot main- 
tain its independence against another of different race 
than its incomplete subjection and fusion into that 
of the conqueror. If imperfectly reduced it continues 
in a state of unrest ; it cannot live its own life, and it is 
a constant source of weakness to its nominal conqueror. 
Where the smaller nation is of the same race, and in 
the antagonism with the greater nation is able to hold 
its own, then it has additional good fortune if circum- 
stances have so happened that, by the union of its crown 
with that of its neighbour on equal terms, it has entered 
on a career which has been more prosperous for both 
than either could have had alone. In our own country 
we have an instance of each by way of illustration. 
Wales has been happier than Ireland: Scotland has been 
happier than either. The relation of Austria to her 
constituent members has been somewhat like, but not 
exactly, to one or other of them. Hungary comes 
nearer the case of Scotland with the unfortunate dif- 
ference that neither in race nor language was she the 
same as her partner. In the other instances Austria has 
rather played the part of England towards Ireland than 
that of England towards Wales. She has never been 
strong enough todo what Russia has done with Poland, 
nor what Prussia through Bismarck did with the Poles 
who became Prussian subjects. Bismarck set himself 
determinedly in opposition to the liberal politicians and 
the liberal poets of Germany to crush the Polish senti- 
ment and the Polish language in her Slavonic people. 
Can it be doubted that this has been a process that 
promises better results than if Prussia had been less 
strong, and had been compelled to set up a Home Rule 
government similar to that which has permitted the 
race and language questions to divide the nationalities to. 
their reciprocal disadvantage, and to the resultant weak- 
ening of the Empire? Russia and Prussia deliberately 
chose the wiser policy ; and if Austria is not to be blamed 
for lack of wisdom, for there is no doubt she would 
have preferred, and in fact did try to act in the same 
way, she is at least to be pitied for her weakness. 
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Now, not knowing what the result may be, it is 
probable that she may at least have to try her only 
alternative, the personal power of the Crown. But 
nations who have possessed, we will not say enjoyed, 
parliamentary institutions which they have not been 
able to work, are like individuals who cannot do with- 
out stimulants even though they may do them harm ; 
and to take them away may be as dangerous as con- 
tinuing them. 

Austria is thus placed in the most dangerous position 
of any European Power and has a problem of govern- 
ment before her which appears insoluble. It is very 
improbable, in view of the consequences that have 
sprung from the inability of Austria to do otherwise 
than she has done, that any other nation sufficiently 
strong will consciously prefer the Home Rule policy 
into which she has been driven by force of historic 
circumstances. We are not in perceptible danger 
of introducing Home Rule into India, even though 
there are Indian Congresses. We cannot fuse 
its peoples into our own life as one European 
nation may fuse the life of another into itself, and we 
have no alternative but to govern India as we do, 
as the Romans governed their provinces when they 
found themselves in regions where the national 
characters were not assimilable, and asthe Russians do 
in the centre of Asia. Our representative colonies have 
no historic parallel; the Crown Colonies we govern 
on the real Imperial system. If in the former case, 
through federation, their connexion with England 
becomes as close in government as the conterminous 
States of a European federation are, they will then 
repeat more nearly than any other the Scottish example 
of union on terms of independence. In respect of 
Canada alone of the colonies have we had diversity of 
race and language raising these questions of the diffi- 
culties of governing and the danger to the Imperial bond, 
when Home Rule is granted and a race sentiment is 
allowed to be cherished by the official use of the alien 
language. In an article of 12 January on the language 
question in Canada we gave reasons for believing that 
Canadian opinion is by no means unanimous that the 
official use of two languages has been a factor in the 
prosperity of the Dominion. We treated this language 
question in Canada from the view of the proposal to 
recognise in South Africa dual official languages. It is 
to South Africa that what we have Seen saying parti- 
cularly applies, and it seems to be the most important 
case where we have the chance of going wrong, by 
disregarding the inferences that ought to be drawn 
from the precedents we have mentioned. 


THE LIVERPOOL BILL. 


if is time that consideration were given to the claims 

of the best known proposal which has _ been 
put forward as a remedy for rectorcraft. This is the 
Church Discipline Bill, which from the place of its birth 
and chief popularity is better known as the Liverpool 
Bill. It is true that its promoters would not themselves 
describe it as a remedy for rectorcraft but as a bulwark 
for Protestantism. No theological opinion or system 
of opinions, however, can directly be benefited by an 
Act of Parliament. Protestantism can only gain, if at 
all, by the dislodging of its opponents from their 
rectorie$ and vicarages. The Bill attacks the position 
of incumbents. It aims at weakening that security of 
tenure which is one great support of rectorcraft. This 
is, indeed, only as a means to an end. But while the 
Bill’s ultimate object is to save Protestantism, it can 
only attain that object by striking a blow at rectorcraft. 

The Bill is for the punishment of certain ecclesiastical 
offences. One of these is created by the Bill, namely, 
the giving notice of a service under the name of 
‘‘mass.” The rest already exist and are :—using 
illegal rites, ceremonies or ornaments, and requiring 
confession as a condition of communion or confirma- 
tion. Much criticism might be offered on this part of 
the Bill; but it is more relevant to the present purpose 
to consider the procedure by which those guilty of 
these offences are to be punished. For it is only the 
procedure that can properly be regarded as a con- 
tribution to the therapeutics of rectorcraft. 
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Proceedings under the il may be begun by the 
bishop, or by two parishioners, or by five persons who 
shall affirm themselves to be members of the Church 
of England and who shall have resided for a year in 
the rural deanery. Many questions are suggested by 
this singular proposal. Why is the number two in one 
case and five in the other? And why the rural deanery ? 
Why if you go outside the parish should not any 
Churchman prosecute? Is there a secret fear of the 
exaggerated litigious instincts of Colonel Porcelli, lest 
that gentleman should prosecute the whole body of the 
clergy at one fell swoop? Well, whoever takes pro- 
ceedings, the first step in attacking an offending clerk 
under the Bill is to send him notice that he has com- 
mitted an offence. If after two months he repeats the 
offence the complainants (that is the ‘‘two” or the 
‘*five”) may make complaint to the bishop, who is 
required to send the case on to the Provincial Court 
for trial. Only a Judge of the High Court may be 
appointed Judge of the Provincial Court ; and from 
his decision either party may appeal to the Privy 
Council. Ifthe clerk be condemned he first receives a 
‘‘ monition” and if the monition be disregarded, it may 
be enforced by suspension and afterwards by depriva- 
tion. A deprived clerk is made incapable of holding a 
benefice till he declares in writing that he will not again 
offend. All power of veto is expressly denied to the 
bishop ; and imprisonment by the writ de contumace 
capiendo is abolished. The rest of the Bill is unim- 
portant. 

The first and natural criticism turns on the Erastian 
character of the Bill. The final appeal to a purely 
State Court is maintained: even the Provincial 
Court is in a measure secularised. The grievance of 
the Church’s law being interpreted and therefore made 
by State officers is now greatly mitigated by the epis- 
copal veto; but the veto is to be taken away. Under 
the Bill the Church might be inundated by judge-made 
law imposed on her by purely secular authority. But 
if the substance of the Bill be objectionable, the con- 
templated circumstances of its enactment make it much 
more so. If passed, it can only be in fhe teeth of the 
wishes of the immense majority of the bishops and 
clergy. Notoriously Convocation in both provinces 
would reject it. The Houses of Laymen, who, unsatis- 
factory as they are, nevertheless do not altogether fail 
to represent the most zealous and active among the 
laity, are not less hostile. It may be doubted whether 
any assembly purporting to represent the Church down 
to the smallest ruridecanal conference would assent to 
this Bill. Not to dwell on the impropriety, consider 
the impolicy of enacting it by the bare authority of 
Parliament in the face of such opposition! A 
number of High Churchmen, who are not Ritualists 
and who disapprove of much that Ritualists do, would 
nevertheless feel the unqualified disregard of the rights 
of the Church as a challenge to resistance. The 
immediate effect of the Bill would therefore be to give 
to the Ritualists a great increase of support. An 
important section of the Church, whose influence now 
goes to restrain and moderate Ritualism and to induce 
obedience to episcopal commands, would then feel that 
an issue immensely lerger than anything involved in 
ceremonial had been raised, and that the first duty of 
Churchmen was to combine to make a Bill so insulting 
to the Church no more than a dead letter. 

And it is impossible to study the Bill and not to see 
that such an enterprise would have good prospect of 
success. The Bill is a defiance to the bishops. Its 
promoters declare that the bishops cannot be trusted. 
And yet the Bill trusts the bishops. Indeed it canrot 
do otherwise. With every effort you cannot entorce 
discipline in an episcopal church without having recourse 
to the bishops at one point or another. For instance 
the Bill requires that the bishop to whom a complaint 
has been made shall send the case to the Provincial 
Court. Suppose the bishop, who by hypothesis 
is not trustworthy, does not so send it. What can 
the complainants do? They can prosecute the bishop 
for the misdemeanour of disobeying an Act of Parlia- 
ment or they can get a mandamus against him. In 
either case the upshot is that he goes to prison. If 
the imprisonment of clergymen killed the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, would the Church Discipline 
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Bill survive the imprisonment of a bishop P: Again, in 
many cases where the incumbent is a Ritualist the 
patron is in sympathy with him. In all such parishes 
the deprivation of the incumbent would be followed by 
the presentation of another Ritualist. The bishop 
might refuse institution as the Bishop of Manchester 
did in the Miles Platting case; but an ‘‘ untrusted ” 
bishop, who had disapproved of the prosecution from 
the first, might naturally prefer to institute. To get 
rid of the new incumbent a fresh prosecution would 
be necessary, and so on ad infinitum. Even without 
episcopal co-operation, formidable resistance might be 
offered to the Bill. It provides for the deprivation of 
offenders, and enacts that a deprived clergyman who 
remains contumacious shall not officiate in the Church 
of England. But supposing a clergyman should ignore 
the deprivation and persist in officiating, there is no 
remedy but sooner or later to send him to prison. And 
so the situation which followed the prosecutions under 
the Public Worship Act would reproduce itself notwith- 
standing the abolition of the writ de contumace 
captendo. 

Yet another obstacle stands in the way of the 
successful working of the Liverpool Bill, and it is the 
most difficult to get over. The aim of the promoters is to 
restrain practices which are alleged to be widespread in 
the Church. Eucharistic vestments are worn, it is said, 
by more than two thousand incumbents. And the full 
number of those whom the Church Association regards 
as taking part in ‘‘the Rome-ward movement” is some 
nine thousand. It remains a mystery how the Church 
Association has persuaded itself that it can get rid of 
nine thousand or two thousand or, for that matter, five 
hundred incumbents by prosecution under the Bill. 
The mere necessary expenditure of time would make it 
well-nigh impossible. And the scandal and friction of 
depriving clergy, often popular and respected, on such a 
scale would be felt as intolerable by the overwhelming 
majority of Englishmen. Language has sometimes 
been used which seems to suggest that it is hoped that 
after a few deprivations the rest of the recalcitrant 
clergy would quietly submit. If this is indeed the hope, 
surely even politicians never believed a vainer dream. 
Want of courage has never been reckoned among the 
vices of the Ritualists. And he would be timid indeed 
who should yield when he had the support of a 
numerous and enthusiastic party, hailing him as 
a champion of the rights of the Church against the 
encroachments of the State, and assuring him with 
evident truth that, if all should stand firm, prosecutions 
must produce a speedy and violent reaction. A prudent 
prophet may anticipate that if the Bill should pass it 
would soon become as useless as the Public Worship 
Act ; or he may look to see it raise so much heat and 
animosity as would produce the disruption and the dis- 
establishment of the Church; but he certaialy will not 
foretell the submission of Ritualists by the hundred or 
the thousand to the ecclesiastical judgments of a secular 
Court, set in motion by legislation destitute of any trace 
of Church authority. ; 

It may perhaps be asked by some, why if prose- 
cution is so unsatisfactory a remedy against Ritualists, 
is it so useful against the drunken and immoral? 
‘One answer is to be found in the relative numbers of 
the two classes. But a still more conclusive reply is 
that criminous clerks are not supported by a party ani- 
mated by convictions which whether wise or foolish, 
right or wrong, are sincerely and heartily entertained. 
It is in the ignoring of the force and significance of 
this circumstance that lies the fundamental error of the 
policy of the Liverpool Bill. Hvucu CECcIL. 


MIGHT MAJESTY AND DOMINION. 


A NATION dressed in black, a city wreathed in 
‘ purple hangings, woe upon every face and grief 
in every heart. A troop of horses in the streets ridden 
by kings; a fleet of ships from every nation upon 
earth; all the world’s business stilled for three long 
days to mourn the passing of her who was the mother 
of her people, even of the poorest of her people in the 
land. The newspapers all diapered in black, the clouds 
dark-grey and sullen and a hush upon the islands and 
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upon all their vast dependencies throughout the world. 
Not only for the passing of the Queen, the virtuous 
woman, the good mother, the slave of duty; but 
because she was the mother of her people, even the 
poorest of her people in the land. Sixty odd years of 
full prosperity ; England administering to the good of 
universal Empire; an advance in the material arts of 
progress such as the world has never known, and yet 
to-day she who was to most Englishmen the concentra- 
tion of the national idea, borne on a gun-carriage 
through the same streets, which she had so often 
passed through in the full joy of life. Full sixty years of 
progress; wages at least thrice higher than, when a 
girl, she mounted on her throne; England’s dominions 
more than thrice extended; arts, sciences, and every- 
thing that tends to bridge space over a thousand 
times achieved and a new era brought about by steam 
and electricity, all in the lifetime of her who passed 
so silently through the once well-known streets. The 
national wealth swollen beyond even the dreams of 
those who saw the beginning of the reign ; churches 
innumerable built by the pious care of those who 
thought the gospel should be brought home to the 
poor. Great battleships, torpedo boats, submarine 
vessels, guns, rifles, stinkpot shells and all the contriv- 
ances of those who think that the material progress of 
the Anglo-Saxon race should enter into the polity of 
savage states, as Latin used to enter schoolboys’ minds, 
with blood. Again, a hum of factories in the land, 
wheels whizzing, bands revolving so rapidly that the 
eye of man can hardly follow them, making machinery 
a tangled mass of steel, heaving and jumping in its 
action, so that the unpractical looker-on fears that 
some bolt may break and straight destroy him, like a 
cannon ball. 

All this, and coal mines, with blast furnaces, 
and smelting works with men half-naked working by 
day and night before the fires. Infinite and incredible 
contrivances to save all labour ; aerial ships projected ; 
speech practicable between continents without the aid 
of wires; charities such as the world has never known 
before ; a very cacoéthes of good doing; a sort of half- 
baked goodwill to all men, so that the charities came 
from superfluous wealth and the goodwill was of pla- 
tonic kind ; all this and more during the brief dream of 
sixty years in which the ruler, she, who was mother 
of her people, trod the earth. All these material 
instances of the past change in human life, which in her 
reign had happened and which she suffered unresist- 
ingly, just as the meanest of her subjects suffered 
them, and as both she and they welcomed the sun from 
heaven as something quite outside of them and, as it 
were, ordained, her people in some dull faithful way had 
grown into the habit of connecting in some vague 
manner with herself. For sixty years, before the most 
of us now living had uttered our first cry, she held the 
orb and sceptre and appeared to us, a mother Atlas, to 
sustain the world. She left us, almost without a 
warning, and a nation mourned her, because she was 
the mother of her people, yes, even of the meanest of 
her people in the land. 

So down the streets in the hard biting wind, right 
through the rows of dreary stuccoed houses, frowning 
like cliffs, respectably upon the assembled mass of men, 
her funeral procession passed. On housetops and on 
balconies her former subjects swarmed like bees ; the 
trees held rookeries of men, and the keen wind swayed 
them about but still they kept their place, chilled to the 
bone but uncomplainingly, knowing their former ruler 
had been the mother of them all. 

Emperors and kings passed on, the martial pomp 
and majesty of glorious war clattering and clanking at 
their heels. The silent crowds stood reverently all 
dressed in black. At length, when the last soldier had 
ridden cut of sight, the torrent of humanity broke into 
myriad scores, leaving upon the grass of the down- 
trodden park its scum of sandwich papers, which, like 
the foam of some great ocean, clings to the railings, 
round the roots of trees, was driven fitfully before the 
wind over the boot-stained grass or trodden deep into 
the mud, swayed rhythmically to and fro as seaweed 
sways and moans in the slack water of a beach. 

At length they all dispersed and a well-bred and well- 
fed dog or two, roamed to and fro sniffing disdainfully 
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at the remains of the rejected food which the fallen 
papers held. 

Lastly a man grown old in the long reign of the 
much-mourned ruler whose funeral procession had just 
passed stumbled about stepping upon the muddy grass 
and taking up a paper from the mud fed ravenously on 
that which the two dogs had looked at with disdain. 

His hunger satisfied he took up of the fragments 
that remained a pocketful, and then whistling a snatch 
from a forgotten opera, slouched slowly onward and 
was swallowed by the gloom. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


IRISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
III.—TuHe Mip_anp GREAT WESTERN. 


HE Midland Great Western serves the whole of the 
central part of Ireland lying between the capital 
and the Western ocean. The company is one of the 
many which came into existence in the year 1845 and 
was originally incorporated for the purpose of making 
a line from Dublin to Mullingar and Longford ; in 1846 
powers were obtained to carry the line on westward 
from Mullingar to Athlone ; and in the following year, 
when trains were already running from Dublin to 
Maynooth and Enfield, a further extension from Athlone 
to Galway was authorised. The railway was com- 
pleted throughout from sea to sea and a through service 
of trains put in operation on 1 August, 1851. A few 
months later the Cavan branch was sanctioned ; it was 
opened in 1856, and the very important Sligo exten- 
sion followed in 1857. Since then the mileage of 
the company has been increased by the absorption 
of the Great Northern and Western from Athlone, 
the Navan and Kingscourt, the Dublin and Meath, 
and another small local line, and the system is 
now longer than any other in the country except 
the Great Southern and Western. With this line is 
also incorporated the Royal Canal, one of the great, 
Irish waterways projected soon after the loss of the 
American colonies, and for the fifty odd miles from 
Dublin to Mullingar the railway track follows the route 
of the canal very closely, so closely indeed that the 
curves on the line are in some places sharp enough to 
necessitate the posting up of notice boards ordering the 
engine drivers to slow down. 

Besides its standard gauge lines this company also 
works the light railways betwen Loughrea and Attymon 
and between Ballinrobe and Claremorris, and many of 
its more recent extensions have been made for other 
than purely business reasons with considerable financial 
aid from the Government. The prolongation of the 
main line from Galway to Clifden, a distance of nearly 
fifty miles, which was completed in 1895 brought the 
company a subsidy of £5,500 per mile; towards the 
cost of the Ballina and Killala branch the Government 
contributed 444,000; in the case of the Westport and 
Achill line the first section of it, from Westport 
to Mallaranny opened in 1894, was built by the 
company with the aid of a contribution of over 
£130,000, while the remaining portion from Malla- 
ranny to Achill opened in May 1895 was actually 
constructed by the Government and when finished was 
handed over to the company free of.all cost whatever. 

Considerably more than half the Midland Great 
Western system is still single line ; and the company is 
in a less fortunate position than its neighbours on either 
side, for it does not serve any such flourishing business 
centres as Belfast or Cork, nor has it any such lucrative 
sources of tourist traffic as Killarney or the Giant’s 
Causeway. There is however much attractive scenery 
in the west and the company has built an excellent 
hotel at Recess in Connemara which deserves to be 
better known than it is. There is also another railway 
hotel at Mallaranny on the Achill line and to both of 
these the company offers week-end tickets at very 
cheap rates, in one case asum of £2 including first 
class railway conveyance from and to Dublin (just 
under 360 miles) together with two complete days’ 
board—though even this is surpassed by the Great 
Southern and Western line which takes first-class pas- 
sengers from Dublin to Killarney and back, 370 miles 


in all, and gives two complete days’ board as well 
for 30s. 

But if the hotels and scenery in the West are satisfac- 
tory enough, the means of reaching them are very much 
the reverse. Had the attempt to work a line of steam- 
ships between Galway and North America which was 
made forty years ago not ended in disastrous failure, 
the present position of the Midland Great Western 
might no doubt have been very different. But as things 
are, there are only four through trains from Dublin in 
a day and of those the best, running in connexion with 
the mail from England, starts at the inconvenient hour 
of 74.M. Even this ‘‘ Limited Mail,” passengers by 
which are charged extra fares, only manages to cover 
the 126 miles to Galway at the rate of thirty-three miles 
an hour; and the other trains are all considerably 
slower. The night train to the East leaves Galway at 
midnight and reaches Dublin at 5 A.M.; in 1854 it 
started at the same time as it does to-day and arrived 
fifteen minutes later, so that in forty-seven years there 
has been a total improvement of just a quarter of an 
hour. And if there has been even thus much improve- 
ment in the trains, there has been a movement in 
the contrary direction in the fares. In the company’s 
earliest days through passengers were charged 20s., 
16s., and ros., for first class, second class, and third 
class respectively ; to-day the figures are in each case 
some 20 per cent. higher. Moreover the old distinc- 
tion is still kept up between ‘‘ third” and ‘‘ parlia- 
mentary,” so that, though the mails nominally convey 
third-class passengers, the result with the express sup- 
plement added is something very different from the 
penny a mile standard to which English travellers are 
accustomed. A revision of fares is promised for next 
month, but at the time of writing particulars of the 
contemplated changes are not to hand. 

In laying the track of a railway engineers in Great 
Britain almost without exception use a double-headed 
rail laid loosely in chairs fixed to the sleepers and held 
in position by small pieces of wood, called keys, which 
are wedged in between the outer lip of the chair and 
the rail. In other countries it is just as universally the 
custom to employ a rail of quite a’ different shape 
having on its under side a broad flange by which it is 
spiked down to the sleepers direct without the inter- 
vention of chairs at all. The practice of the Irish lines 
in the matter is not uniform, some showing a prefer- 
ence for the one method and some for the other. The 
Belfast and Northern Counties Company generally uses 
the English type of track pure and simple. The Great 
Northern on its main line from Dublin to Belfast for the 
most part uses flange rails, though for the twenty-five 
miles from Portadown into Belfast chair road has been 
laid, the keys being placed, by way of variety, on the 
inner side of the rail in the manner once favoured by 
the Great Western and Midland companies in England. 
On the other hand the Midland Great Western prefers 
the flange rail throughout and as the time comes for 
renewals is laying down rails of heavy section and very 
great length which from the passengers’ point of view 


_ at any rate give excellent results. 


This company has one or two distinctive features. 
For some years it has employed a number of female 
booking clerks for the issue of tickets; beside the 
board announcing the name of a station figures are 
displayed showirg the distance in miles from Dublin, 
possibly to console the passenger with the thought that 
far though he may be in time from his destination, the 
actual distance to be travelled is short enough ; and its 
terminal station in Dublin is one of which any company 
might be proud. To English ideas the traffic is absurdly 
small—there are as many trains out of Waterloo in one 
hour early on Sunday morning as there are out of 
Broadstone in the whole twenty-four hours of the 
busiest day of the week-—but there can be no question 
that architecturally Broadstone is one of the handsomest 
railway buildings in the world. 

The coaching stock of the Midland Great Western is 
of a somewhat primitive description. For heating pur- 
poses the ancient hot-water tin is still in evidence, and 
many of the vehicles are still lighted by the old-fashioned 
oil lamps, though the electric light is being tried. 
Where the latter is employed the -fittings in the first 
class carriages are similar to those in use on the neigh- 
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bouring Great Northern line; the lights are not placed 
in the carriage roof in the usual way but are fixed, two 
on each side of the compartment, in the partitions just 
over the level of a passenger’s head and switches are 
provided by which the individual lights can be turned 
on or off at will. In the second-class carriages only 
two lamps are supplied for each compartment, and they 
are placed in the roof out of the passengers’ control, 
but a green shade is attached which can be drawn 
over the light if desired. A beginning has been made 
with the employment of bogie vehicles ; a corridor train 
is on order, which will probably be put in service 
during the coming summer, and other improvements 
will doubtless follow in time as financial considerations 
permit. 

Of the locomotive stock of the line it can ooly be 
said that it is as good as is required. There is in Ire- 
land much diversity of opinion as to the value of 
compounding. In the north-east the principle is very 
popular; on the Great Southern and Western one 
compound express engine on the two-cylinder system 
was built in 1895 but the experiment has never been 
repeated ; on the Midland Great Western there are 
not and never have been any compounds at all. The 
distinctive feature of the company’s locomotives has 
been a particularly unsightly screen, but in the new 
“Empress of Austria” class, just built, a great improve- 
ment in this respect has been effected. 


*.” The next article in this serics will be on the 
Great Southern and Western. 


THE SPECTRAL PALETTE. 


\V R. FRISWELL, in his letter of last week, was 
* justified in pulling me up for the sentence he 
quotes, for in that sentence I had packed two proposi- 
tions in the space of one, a vice incident to short articles, 
and thereby conveyed to him that I proposed to paint 
the green of foliage with umber and ochre pigments. 
I must therefore unpack the ‘‘ portmanteau” and 
smocth out the two propositions. 

My general position is that to model the palette 
cn a theory of the solar spectrum is fallacious, 
and my first proposition was that the presence 
on the palette of only the three ‘“‘ primary” or the 
three ‘“‘ primary” and three ‘ secondary” colours 
leads in practice to imposing these colours on the 
landscape beyond their due, simply because they 
and no others are there. Thus when emerald green is 
accepted as a ‘‘primary,” it is apt to swallow up the 
yellow greens and the grey greens, and become as 
much a receipt as the older conventions of golden green 
cor brown. Secondly, the absence of the umbers and 
ochres in particular pigments which represent a range 
of the more earthy colours constantly found in land- 
scape, results in falsification, because colours less 
‘* broken” and more ‘‘ pure” are substituted for them. 
The theory of the spectral palette seems to me unsound, 
and its practice dangerous. I can trust, I am sure, 
Mr. Friswell and others who have had the patience to 
read me, not to confound this objection with blindness 
to the actual discoveries in vision of the impressionists. 
I question the logic of a certain theory and the practice 
based upon it. The ground is slippery, and I shall be 
glad to have stumbles noted. 

I will start from what is implied in Mr. Friswell’s 
description of his practice. It does not go far, but it 
involves a palette modelled ona theory of the spectrum. 
He says (speaking of the rendering of a green tree) 
‘“* The aim of the impressionist necessitated his starting 
with the predominating primary put down at the right 
value.” The palette, that is to say, is arranged on the 
theory that there are three ‘‘ primary” bues in the 
spectrum, by whose mixture all the rest can be produced, 
and that one of these is green. This is the plausible 
Young- Helmholtz hypothesis, which accounts, not for 
our sensations of colour, but for their physiological basis. 
To the end of time probably painters will regard green 
as a compound of yellow and blue, because that is the 
result of pigment-mixture, and refuse to regard yellow 
as a compound of green and red, although that is the 
result of the mixture of green and red dight. The older 
theory, on which, by the way, Chevreul worked, was 
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that red, blue and yellow we:<c primaries. That is 
easily proved impossible, in the sense of a mixture of 
lights, and the green, red, blue or-violet hypothesis is 
generally though not universally accepted. But if we 
accept green as a primary of the spectrum, which green 
is it? There is no complete accord on this point, each 
experimenter choosing a slightly different position for 
his green, in hues that hover on the bluer and yellower 
sides of emerald green. What is more, it is difficult to 
understand how this green can be fixed. Sections 
of the spectrum are fixed by the occurrence of 
Fraunhofer’s lines, but with every degree of illumina- 
tion not only the brightness but the Aue of these sec- 
tions differs. This ‘‘ primary green” then, when we 
have selected it from the choice offered by the various 
theorists, is still unfixed; it is therefore doubly a 
variable. But these difficulties are nothing to the diffi 
culties that face us when we attempt to fit a pigment to 
this theoretical primary. We cannot, of course, match 
with pigments the pitch of illumination in the colours of 
the spectrum, but we can match, with some approach 
to accuracy, their hue under a given illumination. 
Emerald green, as it happens, is one of the brighter 
pigments, and we therefore get a decent match for our 
primary. But the resemblance is only superficial. If 
we analyse the light reflected by the pigment 
we find that it is not pure green like that of the 
spectrum, but a green mixed with rays of the other 
primaries avd with a quantity of white light. That is 
to say our ‘‘ primary” green is already in a degree 
what Mr. Friswell calls the umbers and ochres, a 
‘*mud.” Let us now follow Mr. Friswell in his next 
step. He ‘‘ puts down the predominating primary at 
the right value.” That is to say, since the tree is more 
green than it is violet or red he takes his green as pure 
as he can get it, and having paid this homage to theory, 
proceeds to divest it of its primacy to the necessary 
extent. I am not sure which of two methods Mr. 
Friswell adopis here, so I will take the two possible 
methods successively. We will suppose a palette of 
six colours, three primaries, and three secondaries * 
with the addition of white, and we will suppose that 
mixture of the pigments is permitted. Then if the 
green of our tree is higher in tone than our green 
pigment, white must be mixed with it. If it is 
darker, since black is not allowed any more than 
the browns, we must mix the other primaries to 
get a grey, and shall be able to descend in the 
scale just as far as the grey of this mixture happens 
to permit. But what are these values we have obtained 
by mixing degrees of black and white with our green ? 
They are not values of that green at all, and therefore 
not values of our ‘‘ primary,” for every mixture of 
white with a pigment alters not only its pitch but its 
hue. Chevreul and other colour-chart constructors 
quite innocently mixed their scales in this fashion. To 
make the point clear I have only to recall the fact that 
white mixed with vermilion gives not a higher tone of 
red, but pink. To get back into the original scale 
then, if what we want is a higher tone of our 
‘*primary,” we must dose the mixture with yellow, 
again making a complicated ‘‘mud,” and as the 
chances are that our tree-green is not a value of 
the ‘‘ primary” green at all, it is not clear what we 
have gained by our excursioninthat direction. Putting 
the case more generally, the spectrum is a bad model 
for the palette because combinations of the primary 
spectral colours to imitate its intermediate hues are 
mixtures of /ight, whereas the palette proceeds by 
mixtures of pigments, which behave in a totally 
different way. When we have matched as nearly as 
we can any two hues of the spectrum with pigments 
we shall in no case get a corresponding result by mixing 
these two pigments either in hue or tone. When green 
and red light are mixed the result is yellow; when 
green and red pigment are mixed the result is grey. 

* The ‘secondaries ” have really no right to appear in the spectral 
palette ; they come over with the old pigment-primaries, red, blue, 
and yellow. Thus red + blue = purple, blue + yeilow = green, 
yellow + red = orange. If we admit any intermediate hues from 
the spectrum we ought to admit all. The real ‘‘ secondaries” in a 
spectrum-palette would be the purples, which do not exist in the 
spectrum, and must be obtained by mixture. I believe that the 


tradition of seven pigments really persists from the old fallacious 
analogy of the planets and the musical scale. 
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When yellow and blue pigment are mixed the result is 
green ; when yellow and blue light are mixed the result 
is white. When two spectral colours are mixed the 
result in tone is the sum of their luminosities ; when 
two pigmeats are mixed there is always a loss of 
luminosity, sometimes as much as fifty per cent. 

It became clear to the more logical theorists at this 
point that the spectral palette must be a failure if 
mixture of pigments is permitted. The next step there- 
fore was to forbid mixture and combine instead the 
reflected light of the pigments. if smal! touches of the 
pure pigments be set on the paper or canvas side by 
side and their colours allowed to combine optically, at 
a certain distance we shall have colour-combinations 
corresponding to those we get by mixing spectral 
colours; in other words forniillisme is logically forced 
upon the painter. Now pointillisme, quite apart from its 
merits or demerits in this connexion, has not approved 
itself to artists because this procedure by dots abolishes 
all fine drawing, all handling, and all the pleasure that 
arises in painting from fine surfaces of pigment. I 
merely note this objection from quite a different source, 
and inquire here how far we shall succeed in the aim of 
scientifically true colour by means of the spectral 
palette employed in the pointillist fashion. At the 
outset we meet the old difficulty that the light reflected 
by a pigment representing as nearly as possible one of 
the spectral colours is not really of the same constitution 
as the original, and therefore we cannot predict how it 
will behave. The painter’s knowledge of the behaviour 
of pigments in mixtures will not help him, for the 
optical mixture is always different. This, it will 
be said, is only a matter of experiment and practice ; 
but it is my conviction that pointillists have fre- 
quently applied their dots on the principle of palette 
mixture, thus obtaining the very reverse of what 
they intended, and that this accounts for the pale 
dirty-white results in many cases. But granting com- 
plete knowledge of the behaviour of the pigments, 
can all the effects desired be obtained? For example, 
suppose we wish to have a bright yellow. Theoreti- 
cally we must combine our primary red and green. 
But the pigments which represent these will yield by 
optical mixture only a dull degraded yellow, and if 
we help ourselves out with an orange pigment, 
taking its place as a secondary on our palette, this 
must be correspondingly low. We discover that the 
spectrum is, among other reasons, a bad model because 
the luminosity of its various colours is for our pur- 
poses quite arbitrary and accidental ; when we fix our 
primaries at their necessarily lower pitch in pigment, 
yellow drops proportionately into the dark. But in 
pigments it so happens that yellows can be obtained 
brighter than any other colour, and this fact is one of 
the painter’s great resources for obtaining luminosity. 
It is absurd, surely, to fix our palette by a logic that 
excludes the brightest pigments, as well us those dark 
mixtures which are equally convenient and necessary. 
I do not wish to deny that a painter may conceivably 
gain by an experimental knowledge of the scientific 
theory of colour, but the setting of the palette in strict 
imitation of the spectrum seems to me almost as 
unreasonable as to insist that a cook should build up 
his dishes from their chemical elements, with the further 
restriction that he can neither obtain nor combine them 
in the necessary manner. 

I can touch but briefly on some other interesting 
points in Mr. Friswell's letter. Chevreul’s first lecture 
on colour was given in 1828; his book was published 
ten years later. This book established the law of the 
simultaneous contrast of colours i.e. that when two 
colours A and B are compared, Bis mixed with the 
complementary of A, and A with the complementary of 
B. This law connected a number of isolated facts 
already observed, and cleared up certain puzzles for 
the dyers of the Gobelins e.g. that a pure black put 
beside a blue no longer seemed black but rusty. It 
had been supposed that the fault was in the dye, 
but it was established by Chevreul that the black, 
to look black, must not be a pure black, but 
black dosed to neutralise the complementary of blue. 
These researches becagme common property * and very 

*I can remember as a child in the late sixties that toy-books were 
published illustrating the existence of complementary images of colour. 
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likely stimulated the study of the colours of shadows 
and so forth, but I have come across no evidence of a 
direct influence on the impressionists from Chevreul, 
nor of the use of the word ‘‘ impression” being taken 
from his pages. He nowhere, I| think, suggests the 
spectral palette. In the procedure of the Gobelins 
weavers, by ‘‘ hatching ” of threads, there is an analogue 
of pointillist painting, but the palette (i.e. the choice of 
coloured threads supposed) numbers at least 1440 tones. 
Chevreul does not seem to be aware of the principle of 
optical mixture. The writer who certainly affected the 
pointillists was the American Mr. Ogden N. Rood, 
whose book on ‘‘ Colour” in the International Scientific 
Series was published in English, French and German in 
79-81. Pointillisme appeared in the Impressionist Exhi- 
bition for the first time in ’86* - The earlier period 
I have already briefly discussed. Claude Monet’s 
Déjeuner sur ’herbe (not to be confounded with Manet’s) 
goes back to 1866. Muther, | may add, cannot be 
depended upon without verification, though it is doubt- 
less surprising that so many facts in his compilation 
are accurate. 

One word more. The history of colour research has 
been dogged not only by ludicrous musical theories, 
fallacious colour-charts, and spectral palettes; but by 
ideas of scientific harmony, the favourite being that 
such quantities of the three primary colours should be 
present as added together would neutralise one another. 
These ideas go back into the last century, and are not 
extinct. I remember some years ago finding that in the 
textile school at Leeds machines were used to calculate 
the quantities of colour to be used in decorative arrange- 
ments. I need not say that the results were none the 
better for this pseudu-science. D. S. M. 


‘““TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


HAT would one think if Mr. Haddon Chambers 
had called his new comedy (of which I shall 


‘write next week) ‘‘ February 6th, or Anything Else 


That May Occur To You”? Yet that were a precise 
modern equivalent to Shakespeare’s title ‘* Twelfth 
Night, or What You Will.” So perfunctory and form- 
less an affair was ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” and so con- 
temptuous of it its maker, that he called it merely by 
the date of its production, giving leave to anyone else 
to re-christen it if he thought it worth the trouble. A 
few years later, it actually was produced as ‘‘ Malvolio,”’ 
tout court. The Eiizabethans, evidently, perceived that 
the character of Malvolio, was, for all its slightness, by 


far the most interesting feature of it. And their 
opinion has been upheld by posterity. Malvolio is 
alive and attractive because he sprang from 


Shakespeare’s own brain. Sir Toby, too, aad Sir 
Andrew, and Maria, are, in their lesser degrees, genuine 
creations. But the rest of the characters (except, 
indeed, the Duke, who is remarkable, extraneously, as 
a study in esthetic sensuousness) are merely steppers 
in one of those familiar quadrilles of which Shakespeare 
was not less sick than we are. The main plot of the 
play was, as usual, ‘‘lifted” from elsewhere—from 
Venice, to be exact. And Shakespeare, on this 
occasion, took even less pride than usual in his booty. 
Various discrepancies of time and place in the 
scheme of the play testify to the hurry in which 
this ‘‘Twelfth Night” was knocked off. Of 
course, there are many lovely and immorial pas- 
sages of poetry in it. Shakespeare radiated such 
passages whatever his theme; he could not kelp him- 
self. But not all the exquisite things that Viola has to 
say could prevent the main plot trom appalling even 
the gentlest reader with its tedious and frigid artifi- 
ciality. If only Shakespeare had taken himself more 
seriously, our dramatic literature would have been 
as much the richer as it would have been the poorer 
had he never existed at all. If, in his comedies, 
he had given the go-by to the farcical inventions of 
fifth-rate playwrights, and had relied on his own trans- 
cendent genius, how much happier we should ail 


* Rood mentions Mile (1839) as the first theorist to demons‘rate 
optical mixture by fine lines of pigment. 
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be! Imagine what a splendid play he might have 
written if he had made Malvolio specifically the 
central figure! That he was as much interested 
in Malvolio as in Shylock, as indifferent to Viola 
as to Portia, nobody with the slightest artistic 
instinct can have any doubt. It is amazing that he 
should have cast Malvolio, as he cast Shylock, into a 
deliquium of extraneous nonsense. Artistic con- 
science and artistic genius usually go hand in hand. 
Shakespeare, who had more genius than any other 
writer that ever lived, seems to have been without the 
faintest rudiment of a conscience. He is immortal 
despite himself. That he, with his methods of work- 
ing, should yet cut the most impressive figure in the 
world’s literature, is the most striking testimony to the 
miraculousness of his gifts. What pedestal would be 
exalted enough for him, what eyes unshaded could 
gaze up at him, what syndicate of intellects and tem- 
peraments could measure him, if he had possessed as 
much of the artistic conscience as is possessed by any 
of the Toms or Dicks or Harrys whose names are 
printed in the theatrical advertisements to-day ? 

‘Twelfth Night,” I suggest, is in some degree re- 
deemed by its accessory characters. The play is worth 
seeing across footlights, for sake of them. Ifthe figures 
in the quadrille—Orsino and Viola, Sebastian and 
Olivia—be acted by mimes who look nice, and move 
gracefully, and make the most of the words allotted to 
them, rendering the music musically, then even they 
become tolerable. You are able to forget the frigid con- 
vention of the quadrille, steeping yourself in the verbal 
poetry. Of such plays as ‘‘ The Tempest,” which 
Shakespeare wrote for his own pleasure, and in 
which the drama is throughout exquisitely consonant 
with the poetry, indifferent or even positively bad 
interpretations are worth seeing. Them nothing can 
mar utterly. But plays like ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” which 
consist mainly of hack-work, should be interpreted with 
real charm and ability, or not interpreted at all. It were 
well also that they should be shown to us against beau- 
tiful backgrounds. With those critics who rail against 
beautiful backgrounds I concur so far as to admit that 
the really good Shakespearean plays are tolerable even 
when they are skimpily produced. But such pills as 
‘*King John” and ‘‘ Henry V.,” as ‘* The Merchant of 
Venice” and ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” ought to be 
gilded as richly as possible. This metaphor is unfortu- 
nate, perhaps. It implies that I crave gorgeous display ; 
whereas, of course, I crave merely beauty, which is quite 
another thing. I maintain that Shakespeare’s master- 
pieces are not at all degraded by a setting of beauty, 
that they deserve such setting, and by it are made 
more beautiful, and that anyone who by it is distracted 
from their own intrinsic beauty betrays in himself a 
lack of visual sense. Visual beauty is complementary 
to beauty of sound and thought. Some people have 
no taste for it, just as others have no ear for music. 
To them, no doubt, an effect of visual beauty, being un- 
intelligible, is an obstacle, a distraction. But they 
should not make a virtue of their defect, even though 
they cannot hope to remedy the defect ‘‘by taking 
thought.” At any rate, they should not try to deduce 
and impose from it a general law in the esthetics of 
drama. However, | admit readily that Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces, skimpily produced, are weli worth seeing. 
What I protest is that his inferior plays ought to be 
done elaborately or not at all. One ground on which 
the pedants base their objection to scenic elaboration 
is that the expense involves long runs, and that 
accordingly the public does not get constant chances 
of paying fresh homage to the bard. To this argu- 
ment the answer is simple: the public does not go 
to Shakespearean plays unless they are elaborately 
produced. At least, it does not go to such plays as 
** King John,” &c. If we consider the edification of the 
public, we find this elaboration of scenery to be indis- 
pensable. And if we take a broadly zsthetic view of 
the matter, we come to the same conclusion. And so, 
in either case, we cannot but plump for the modern 
mode. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre is an excellent production 
and performance of ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” The garden of 
Olivia, in which most of the figures of the quadrille are 
gone through, is a very lovely Elizabethan-IIlyrian 
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garden, lying at the foot of an infinite staircase of green 
grass, and from it, in the distance, a little arched 
bridge leads to a lovely park whose trees loom blue 
through the haze of summer. And the dancers in the 
quadrille perform their evolutions with grace and skill. 
True, Miss Maud Jeffries, who is Olivia, does not 
appreciate the beauty of blank verse so well as the 
audience appreciates the beauty of her appearance ; 
she speaks her lines, indeed, as though they were bad 
prose. But a new-comer, Miss Brayton, who is Viola, 
acts delightfully, and masquerades as the page in a 
spruce and mettlesome way that is most refreshing 
after the mincing coyness of other actresses in similar 
case. She has a quaint humour, too, and a pretty voice 
which she uses in strict accord to metre. As Sebastian, 
Mr. Quartermain has the advantage of looking really 
like her twin-brother. He, too, speaks his lines 
musically. And Mr. Taber, as the Duke, strikes just 
the right note of delicate sensuousness. Thus the 
quadrille becomes tolerable. 

The Clown is a kind of link between the merely con- 
ventional and the properly Shakespearean characters 
in the play. With his jibes and his warnings, he 
pervades the whole scheme. It was an excellent idea 
that he, at the fall of the curtain, should be on the 
stage, blowing a trill on his secular flute, when the 
other characters have trooped off to the sound of 
marriage-bells. ‘‘ After all,” he seems to pipe, ‘‘ what 
does it all amount to?” just as Shakespeare threw in 
that What you will.” Both as actor and as singer, Mr. 
Courtice Pounds is an admirable Clown, infusing always 
a touch of sinistry into his mirth. Mr. Lionel Brough 
and Mr. Norman Forbes are well matched against each 
other as Sir Toby and Sir Andrew—a contrast of the 
fruity with the scrannel grotesque. The drinking-bout 
is done by them in thoroughly Shakespearean fashion. 
At the end of it comes an effect which Shakespeare did 
not, perhaps, adumbrate in his stage-directions, but 
which rounds it off very prettily. As the two topers reel 
off to bed, the uncanny dawn peers at them through the 
windows. The Clown wanders on, humming a snatch 
of the tune he has sung to them. He looks at the 
empty bowl of sack and the overturned tankards, 
smiles, shrugs his shoulders, yawns, lies down 
before the embers of the fire, goes to sleep 
Down the stairs, warily, with a night-cap on his 
head and a sword in his hand, comes Malvolio, 
awakened and fearful of danger. He peers around, 
lunging with his sword at the harmless furniture. One 
thinks of Don Quixote and ‘‘ the notable adventure of 
the wine-skins.” Satisfied, he retraces his footsteps up 
the staircase. A cock crows, and, as the curtain falls, 
one is aware of a whole slumbering household, and of 
the mystery of an actual dawn. Pedants might cavil 
at such imaginative glosses in a production of 
Shakespeare. To me the question is simply whether 
the imagination be of a good or bad kind. In this 
instance the imagination seems to me distinctly good. 

The analogy between Malvolio and Don Quixote 
occurs inevitably. For both were men of lofty bear- 
ing, cursed with an exaggerated sense of their 
missions, and in both of them this sense was used by 
irreverent creatures to entice them into ludicrous 
plights. But the analogy does not go further than 
that. I cannot subscribe to Charles Lamb’s ingenious 
paradox that Malvolio was in himself a fine fellow, 
whose dignified bearing had solid basis in a dignified 
nature. Malvolio does not, indeed, at the beginning 
of the play, say anything which would contradict this 
theory. But that is due to Shakespeare’s slap-dash 
technique. Shakespeare’s real opinion of Malvolio is 
shown in the words which he puts into the mouth of 
Olivia: ‘*O, you are sick of self-love,” &c. Malvolio 
is meant to be an egomaniac—a state quite inconsistent 
with true dignity. He is intrinsically absurd. This, 
evidently, is the view of Mr. Tree, whose dignity 
throughout is of an absurdly foppish and fantastical 
kind. So much for Mr. Tree’s conception of the part. 
As for his execution of it, I think I can safely say .. . 
but I must not break a certain self-imposed rule with 
which my readers are already familiar. Max. 
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ENGLISH MUSIC AND THE FOREIGNER. 


| Atay the foreigner has come in for so much 
denunciation in these columns that it is only fair 
to warn the reader to expect nothing more of the kind 
to-day. Amongst foreigners I have many excellent 
friends ; and they show their friendliness not only in 
London, where, in a sense, I can do very well without 
them, but also in their own countries. They can do 
without me there; and, being accustomed to live a 
great deal on the Continent, | am duly or more than 
duly grateful to them for the hospitality I have so often 
enjoyed. Most of my foreign friends being musicians, 
it is unlikely that I should continue to attack the 
foreigner in music as I do unless there seemed to me a 
good reason for it. To-day I want to show in fuller 
detail than I have yet attempted my good reasons for 
considering the foreigner an enemy of English music. 

There have recently been articles galore on the music 
in the late Queen’s reign; and some of these I have 
read. I have read also an article on music in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica” by the late Sir George 
Macfarren. The anonymous writer of ‘‘An English- 
man’s Love Letters” advises his sweetheart, on 
receiving the ‘‘ Times” edition with revolving bookcase 
complete, to wind a string round the latter many times 
and pull. The bookcase, he affirms, will then spin 
until all is blue. That experiment I have not yet 
tried. It is my firm belief that in obedience to the 
law that keeps the water in the pail which you swing 
over your head, the books would fly out and pro- 
duce confusion and destruction. But after reading 
Macfarren’s article my head certainly seemed for some 
minutes to spin until all was blue. The article was 
written in 1883—only eighteen years ago—yet how 
enormously the point of view has changed! To 
find Mendelssohn placed among the high gods, to 
learn that Beethoven’s counterpoint grew worse as he 
grew older, to see Wagner treated as a kind of musical 
outlaw—how amazing not merely to discover a man 
saying and doing these things, but the editor of a great 
serious publication willing if not anxious to print them! 
It is verily enough to turn one’s brain. Only eighteen 
brief years, and how we have altered it all! Macfarren’s 
twaddle would be printed by no responsible editor 
to-day, if he were principal of ten academies instead of 
one. He would have to offer his manuscript to a girls’ 
paper, or read it as a lecture to the Royal Society. But 
if we want final and convincing proof of the foreign 
danger, of the evil the foreigner has wrought to English 
music, it is best to go to such an article—to it and to 
the essays on music in the Queen’s reign. We find not 
merely that England has always been dominated by the 
foreigner, but that so late as 1883 with Macfarren, and 
so late as 1901 with numberless anonymous writers, 
it was accepted as a matter of course that the foreigner 
with his alien art and alien artists should prevail in 
England and smother our own attempts at an art of 
our own to be interpreted for us by native artists. 

Every nation has at one time or another set up a 
wild wail about the domination of the foreigner in art. 
Beethoven was ousted out of popular favour by Rossini 
in Austria; Pergolesi’s music—one poor little operetta, 
‘‘La Serva Padrona”—drove French music out of 
fashion at the end of the eighteenth century in Paris ; 
and so on and so on. All the great artists have set 
their faces sternly against the alien influence. Goethe 
sought everywhere (strangely enough, but in Germany) 
for the material for a German poetry and drama. 
Wagner devoted his life to the creation of art-works 
which should be purely German and mean more to the 
German than they could possibly mean to one of another 
race. But certainly no art in any country has ever 
suffered as English music has suffered in England. 
Its bad treatment began with Hazdel. He came 
here, the most magnificent personality the world has 
known ‘(I cannot except even Czsar), he was sup- 
ported by the newly arrived Hanoverian dynasty, and 
in a very few years he swept away all traces of the 
beautiful native art that was in existence when he 
arrived. The old line of English composers was driven 
into the pot-house ; and men like Dibdin and the rest, 
who with education might have achieved something 
noble, had to rest content with small successes as 
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writers of operettas which are forgotten and of popular 
ballads which live to this day. The man who wrote 
‘*Tom Bowling” had surely a far finer genius than the 
endless mediocrities who came from Germany, France 
and Italy and gave their symphonies and oratorios 
before the most distinguished audiences in the land ; 
but instinctively he seems to have gone to the lower 
level on which alone it was possible for him to exercise 
his wonderful gifts. Had he remained as fully English 
as he did and received a complete musical education 
and attempted works on a grander scale, no one would 
have listened to him. In his day Handel was still 
all-powerful ; only Handel’s music was played ; it was 
the model that had to be imitated by every composer ; 
and the English had learnt this curious lesson from 
Handel: that only a foreigner could be a musician. 
Every foreign musician who came here was careful to 
call himself Herr, or Signor, or Monsieur, by way of 
showing that it was not altogether impossible that he 
should be a musician. Long after Handel came Hayda 
to revive a belief that was in no need of revival ; 
and after Haydn came Mendelssohn. The Mendelssohn 
craze was at its height in the ’sixties. Then came 
Gounod and gained an ascendency which lasted until 
he wrote that fearful work ‘‘ Mors et Vita.” And while 
the nation was still subservient to Gounod and our little 
composers were imitating him, Wagner and Wagnerism 
were steadily making their way. With them came a 
crowd of German singers with which the English 
people would have nothing whatever to do, so 
that we were saved one infliction. As for Spohr, 
Naumann, and the remainder of the mediocre crew, one 
need say no more about them than that they were all 
received as composers of the first rank, simply because 
they were not English. One has only to glance at the 
essays I have referred to, or better still, the musical 
newspapers dating from say 1830 until 1880, to discover 
dozens of great (foreign) composers, every one of whom 
is clean forgotten, not one of whom is known even by 
name to the present generation. We were inundated 
with foreign singers ; and it is not untrue to say that 
until twenty years ago an English singer who did not, 
like the late ‘‘ Signor Foli,”’ Italianise his real surname 
was an ass for his lack of pains. Only Italian opera 
was tolerated—Italian opera sung by Italian or French 
singers, and always with an Italian conductor. It was 
only in 1897 that Covent Garden dropped the offensive 
word out of ‘‘ Royal Italian Opera.” 

It is to be noted that the accession of the Queen saw 
the tide of Mendelssohnism rushing in; her death sees 
the tide of mad, crazy Wagnerism going out fast. Our 
composers have given up all aping of Mendelssohn ; 
they are giving up aping Wagner; the younger men 
are trying to evolve a true English style of their own. 
But we are still hampered by the foreigner. He pre- 
vails in our music-schools ; he dominates our musical 
societies ; he is to control our opera. At Queen’s Hall 
the yoke has been thrown off ; the Moody- Manners opera 
company has thrown it off; but at the Pops, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, at even our pride, the English Pro- 
vincial musical festivals, the English neck is bowed to 
the foreign yoke and carries the foreign burden. What 
is to be done? I suggest nothing so drastic as the 
casting of every foreign musician into the sea, for in 
that deplorable event I should see many admirable 
artists swimming for their lives or trying to swim. Nor 
would I go so far as to recommend the exclusion of the 
foreigner from England. We cannot spare conductors 
like Mottl, Richter and Ysaye, pianists like Paderewski 
and Busoni, singers like Ternina and the de Reszkes. 
No good man or woman should be excluded. In fact 
it must be owned that without the foreign musician we 
cannot get along. It is the foreign mediocrity of whom 
we must beware, the mediocrity that we see in power 
to-day all over the land, that we see in places which 
enable him to swamp our native musicians with still 
more specimens of his kind. The Philharmonic Society 
(not that, after all, the Philharmonic Society is of high 
importance), the Pops, the Opera, the Provincial 
festivals, the music-schools, should be under the control 
of Englishmen with an ambition to help in the building 
up of an English musical art. Englishmen will never 
write English music until their music is performed ; 
English singers will never match the best foreign 
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singers until they are given more frequent opportuni- 
ties of singing—which can be done by the simple plan 
of not everlastingly excluding them in favour of alien 
mediocrities. Just now the theory of Covent Garden 
appears to be that the English have no voices; that is 
why, I suppose, Covent Garden has again and again 
imported from Italy, Belgium and France voices not to 
be compared with those to be heard at the performances 
of the Mocdy-Manners company. There is no hope for 
English music and English musicians until, considering 
the past, the present and the probable future, we turn 
Chauvinists all. 

I am sorry to hear of the death of Dr. Hopkins. Of 
all the musical doctors who play the organ in our 
cathedrals and larger churches, he was the only one 
with a touch of genius. He wrote a lot of music which 
can only be described as commonplace, but at times a 
breath of inspiration blew his way and he invented 
melodies, fresh, original and genuinely English. Born 
into a more fortunate time he would have made a great 
name. As it is, he is the only English church musician 
of the century who counts. j. F. R. 


DISCOUNTED BONUS ASSURANCE. 


Kan question of bonuses in connexion with life 
assurance is both curious and interesting. They 
originally arose in consequence of the ignorance pre- 
vailing in times past as to the cost of providing for the 
payment of specified amounts at the death of the lives 
assured. The premiums originally charged by the 
old Equitable and other early Life Offices were based 
on littke more than careful guesswork; but in the 
course of years it was found that there was a con- 
siderable surplus in hand, which it was quite appro- 
priately decided ought to be distributed among the 
policy-holders. 

Little by little the question of bonuses came to play 
a very large part in life assurance transactions. Much 
uncertainty formerly prevailed, and some uncertainty 
still prevails, as to the actual cost of life assurance 
protection. For many years past over 80 per cent. 
of the life assurance in force in the United Kingdom 
has been taken with participation in profits, which 
involves the payment by policy-holders of more than 
is actually necessary to cover the risks involved by 
their policies. Periodically the approximate surplus 
is ascertained, and is distributed among the policy- 
holders in the form of bonuses. To many policy- 
holders it is inconvenient to pay a higher premium than 
is actually necessary for the amount of assurance pro- 
tection they desire, or can afford. But, at least in good 
offices, it is so much more satisfactory to participate 
in surplus than to take without-profit policies, that 
assurers have selected participating policies at re- 
latively high premiums as the most satisfactory form of 
assurance. 

A few years ago considerable prominence was given 
by several companies to a system of assurance, which, 
while providing for participation in profits, involves a 
lower premium than non-participating policies. The 
system was by no means new, but it is in many ways a 
very attractive one. Future profits are discounted, 
and the discounted value of future bonuses is allowed 
to the policy-holder from the outset as a reduction of 
premium. It is expressly stipulated that if the bonuses 
declared in the future prove to be smaller than the 
bonuses discounted, the difference must be paid by the 
policy-holder, or must remain as a debt upon the policy ; 
while on the other hand if the actual bonuses prove to 
be greater than the bonuses discounted the difference 
is paid to the policy holder. 

To the ordinary mind the transaction seems perfectly 
simple and intelligible ; the only drawback, and that a 
very small one, being that the bonuses are discounted 
at a somewhat high rate of interest, usually 44 per 
cent. 

The Institute of Actuaries has recently been discussing 
the matter, with somewhat less intelligence and 
practical common sense than that eminent, and ex- 
tremely useful, society usually displays. Fears were 
expressed that if any office of importance failed upon 
any occasion to declare so high a bonus as had been 


discounted, the confidence of the public in the security 
of British Life Offices would receive a serious shock, 
and a number of hair-splitting actuarial refinements 
were talked about, which seem to be largely irrelevant 
tothe matter inhand. It was left to Mr. George King, 
the well-known actuary of the London Assurance 
Corporation, a gentleman unsurpassed for actuarial 
and mathematical capacity, to treat of the matter 
in perfectly common-sense fashion in an interesting 
letter to the ‘‘ Insurance Record.” Mr. King shows 
that discounted bonus policies are to be treated as 
ordinary with-profit assurances, and that the reductions 
in premiums allowed to the policy-holders are to be 
regarded as loans upon the policies. Should the 
reduction in premiums prove to have been too great 
the matter can be easily adjusted without causing any 
trouble or difficulty with the policy-holders. 

We are glad to see so eminent an authority as 
Mr. King talking ordinary common-sense upon this 
subject. Discounted bonus policies have always 
seemed to us to be particularly attractive ; they provide 
assurance protection for a lower premium than non- 
participating assurance, and at the same time give the 
policy-holder the advantages of the mutual system, 
which practically provides assurance at its actual cost. 
The general tone of the paper read to, and of the 
discussion at, the Institute of Actuaries was adverse to 
the system; but we think if the public were better 
acquainted with it, and fully realised, as they readily 
would, the exact nature of the discounted bonus 
system it would become more popular, rather than less 
popular, than it has hitherto proved. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. MESSAGER AND THE GRAND OPERA 
SYNDICATE. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 


London, 7 February, 1901. 

Sir,—A more unfair attack than that made upon 
Monsieur Messager and incidentally on the directors 
of the Grand Opera Syndicate by J. F. R. in your issue 
of 19 January can hardly be imagined. What are the 
facts? Mr. Maurice Grau an American citizen of, | 
believe, Austrian parentage retires from the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden Theatre, and the directors 
appoint as his successor Monsieur Messager, a French- 
man, the manager, in partnership with Monsieur Carré, 
of the Paris Opéra Comique, under whose direction not 
only has the general level of the performances greatly 
improved and is, as J. F. R. says, superior to that of 
the Grand Opera but the receipts have been very largely 
increased. 

J. F. R. evidently supposes that the duties of the 
directors are limited to appointing a manager to whom 
carte blanche is given to engage whom he pleases and 
to produce such operas as happen to take his fancy, 
and assuming this to be the case he proceeds to give 
a forecast of the new manager’s intentions, which, 
to anyone who knows Monsieur Messager’s views 
on matters operatic, is exceedingly humorous, and 
sets up a dismal wail more worthy of a provincial 
spinster firmly imbued with the idea that all Frenchmen 
are very naughty men indeed than of a serious musical 
critic. ‘‘ He is a very bad man is this Messager, I 
know he is, we shall have horrid French singers, and 
nasty French music, and dirty French ways, and Mme. 
Messager used to write cheap songs—that she did— 
and why can’t the Syndicate engage a nice respectable 
Englishman like Mr. Glover or Mr. Stuart or Mr. 
Caryll or Mr. Jacobi” (the two latter being of course 
typical Britons) ‘‘ and why do they scorn the Manners 
Companies and why don’t they engage all the good 
plain Mr. Mrs. and Misses that abound instead of a 
pack of horrid foreigners?” Such is the gist of this 
feminine lament interlarded with very offensive hints as 
to Monsieur Messager’s probable conduct in connexion 
with the engagement of artists. 

J. F. R. asserts that he knows very well what goes 
on inside every French opera house (rather a large 
order!) but I fear that he has been imposed upon by 
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some of the large class of prima donnas who are ever 
protesting that, but for the purity of their morals, they 
would be at the head of their profession. I have 
chivalrously consented to hear a good many of these 
victims of their own virtue and the conviction has 
invariably been borne in upon me that there were 
causes other than their moral rectitude which stood 
in the way of their success. J. F. R.’s experience 
of the seamy side of operatic life may be great but 
he is not entitled because he has come across black 
sheep, or those who have perhaps been unjustly de- 
nounced to him as such, to make gross insinuations 
against Monsieur Messager’s character. 

To accuse our directors of betraying English opera is 
equally ridiculous. They were not appointed to pro- 
duce English opera but to conduct the Opera season on 
the lines that they have hitherto followed; that is to 
say, to give performances of operas sung if possible in 
the language in which they were written by the best 
available artists, irrespective of nationality. If they 
adopted any other policy they would certainly lose a large 
number of their customers and be hauled over the 
coals by their shareholders. They do not dispense 
with the services of Mmes. Calvé and Eames or 
Messrs. de Reszke, Saleza, Bispham or Plancon because 
these artists do not happen to be British-born subjects, 
and if they do not engage the members of the Manners 
Company, it is not because the latter, or some of them, 
are English, but for totally different reasons which it is 
unnecessary to specify. Nevertheless English artists 
are engaged whenever their services can be profitably 
utilised. The directors engage Monsieur Messager as 
manager because among other reasons he has been the 
successful manager of an enterprise similar to their 
own in France ; and they do not offer the post to the 
gentlemen suggested by J. F. R. because, whatever 
their other merits, they have not had the advantage of 
any such experience. 


If there were an Englishman whose qualifications , 


were equal to those of Monsieur Messager, it might be 
desirable to give him the preference, but until there is 
such a thing as a permanent Opera House in England 
it will be always very hard to find one, and to condemn 
Monsieur Messager’s appointment as J. F. R. does, on 
the ground that he does not approve of him either as a 
conductor or a composer and that his wife’s songs are 


not to his liking, is about as logical as it would be to © 


denounce a musical critic because he could not play the 
cor anglais or his aunt the bassoon. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ONE OF THE SYNDICATE. 


[This letter, which the Editor has allowed me to see, 
gives me an opportunity to say that I never intended to 
suggest, as | would not for a moment do, that Mr. 
Messager himself condones or is in any sense connected 
with irregularities in the French operatic system. I am 
certain that Mr. Messager would be the jast to intro- 
duce anything of the kind into England, and I am sorry 
if his feelings have been hurt by anything I wrote. If 
“* One of the Syndicate ” will refer to my article, ‘‘ The 
Betrayal of English Opera,” in the issue of 19 January, 
he will see that I carefully distinguished between Mr. 
Messager and the French system. It was the effect of 
the introduction of French artists that I feared; and 
as to that I have a full right to my opinion.—J. F. R. | 


‘FOREIGN COMPETITION.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Glanrhyd, near Swansea, 25 January, 1901. 

Sir,—It is perhaps not strange that Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Asquith, when addressing Chaimbers of Com- 
merce, carry away with their eloyuence the audience 
whom they address. Both these gentlemen suggest 
‘* Education” as the panacea for the failure of Great 
Britain to keep her position in the markets of the 
world, as formerly ; but I think neither Lord Rosebery 
nor Mr. Asquith goes quite to the root of the matter ; 
probably they are not entirely conversant with the 
practical side of the question. 

The failure of Great Britain to keep her old markets, 
is really because those markets are now hedged in by 
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protective tariffs, and are no longer available to us. 
The fair field provided in those “‘ protected ” countries 
to their own manufacturers, has enabled them to charge 
such prices to their consumers that there has been an 
enormous development of their works, and their profits 
are so large that they have been enabled to spend 
lavishly on the best machinery and appliances. 

It is absolutely impossible for British Manufacturers 
with any amount of ‘‘ Education” or represented by . 
skilful commercial travellers to attack the protected 
markets of America, Germany, &c. 

Germany is going to increase its tariff and no one 
will get a reciprocity treaty, unless they have something 
to give in exchange. This should be apparent to a 
person of very inferior ‘‘ education.” 

Mr. Carnegie said some years ago (in a letter to the 
“Times ”) that Great Britain had to learn the ‘“‘law of 
surplus.” We know now what that means; it is, that 
America having expanded the production of steel 
beyond its own wants, sends the ‘‘ surplus” regardless 
of price, to Great Britain, rather than reduce produc- 
tion, which would make the ‘‘ voting” workmen dis- 
satisfied if they found the steel works idle say one week 
in every four. Any loss on this ‘‘surplus” policy is 
covered very amply by the profits made on home con- 
sumption under the zgis of the protective tariff. 

Germany has also the advantage of cheap labour, 
coal belongs to the State, the German workmen have 
the habit of obedience engendered by conscription and 
military discipline to their foremen, and ‘‘to their 
betters’ as Mr. Carvell Williams would say. 

‘* Education ” in the primary and intermediate schools 
of Wales, in which part of Great Britain my experience 
as a manufacturer during the last forty years has been 
gained, has not helped us at all, in fact the young men 
who used to desire manual work, now want to be school- 
masters, excisemen, clerks, and to compete, shall I say 
with their ‘‘ betters”? for ‘‘Civil Service’ appoint- 
ments. 

Unless my long experience is absolutely futile, Great 
Britain wants something besides ‘* Education ” to main- 
tain and keep going our steel works, the closing of 
which would be a national danger, in case of a naval 
war. Of course technical education, ia the most prac- 
tical form, is needed but the best education cannot 
overcome the difficulties I have stated. 

The latest assistance given by the educationalists in 
Wales has been to make the almost dead language 
‘*Welsh” a compulsory study in some of the biggest 
schools in the Principality. Most of these are con- 
trolied by dissenting ministers, who like to keep 
‘Welsh ” going, but manufacturers pay the rates! 

We read to-day in a Canadian paper how manufac- 
turers abroad arehelped. ‘‘ From the town of Colling- 
wood, Ontario, the Steel Company get a cash bonus of 
115,000 dollars; a free site of 50 acres of land near the 
wharf ; the company’s assessment is not to be more 
than 700,000 dollars for 30 years, and for one year after 
completion the plant is to be exempt from taxation.” 

Our imports of steel from America in 1S8go amounted 
to 158,000 tons, not one ton of which contributed even 
to our local taxation.—Yours truly, 

ARTHUR GILBERTSON. 


CRUELTY FO-AMMALS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
26 January. 

Sir,—I fear that one of the chief obstacles to our 
endeavours in the cause of kindness to animals is the 
Christian religion. I have found, and no doubt many 
of your readers will agree with me, that the clergy are 
often the most indifferent to animal suffering. They 
say an animal has no soul (I wonder if a drunken brute 
of a man who kicks his wife to death has more of a 
‘*soul” than an innocent little singing bird,) and they 
always preach love to one’s fellow-man, but never to 
our fellow-animals. One cannot find any teaching of 
kindness to animals in the Bible, merely ‘‘slay and 
eat,” ‘‘ hamstring the horses,” putting devils into 
poor swine, &c. Why Noah, in order to show his 
gratitude for his deliverance from the Flood could think 
of no better way of showing his gratitude to our 
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Heavenly Father than sacrificing some of the poor 
animals he had been told to save in the Ark. Here, in 
the religion taught the people, is the real hindrance to 
any better treatment of animals.—Yours, &c. 

A Lover oF: ANIMALS. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
30 January, 1go1. 

Srtr,—In connexion with the cogent remarks recently 
made by your contributor D. S. M. urging the comple- 
tion ot Alfred Stevens’ Wellington monument in 
S. Paul’s, is a footnote to which, with your permission, 
I would refer. Therein it is suggested that Stevens’ 
rough model of the surmounting group should be 
rendered in bronze as it is—its extremely crude condi- 
tion notwithstanding. The writer pleads that ‘‘ it would 
surely be preferable to bear a few roughnesses of detail 
rather than run any risks by tinkering ” at the hands of 
another artist. But it is by no means a question of 
‘*a few roughnesses.” It is one of pronounced rough- 
ness throughout and nothing else. Nay, the model 
is but a dummy, bearing no indication of the master’s 
. splendid autograph in sketch modelling. There is in 
fact nothing in the dummy to weaken belief that 
it was merely a roughed-up preparation for Stevens’ 
plaster-working which it never received. The late 
Lord Leighton was keenly alive to the impossi- 
bility of using the dummy model as it was. He em- 
phatically so expressed himself to me. In resolving to 
appeal to the public for funds, in order to fulfil Stevens’ 
design, he recognised the necessity of completing the 
model by sympathetic aid, religiously following the 
author’s design, which is more completely set forth in 
the small-scale model now at South Kensington, by 
which Stevens in the Westminster Hall competition 
obtained his commission for the work, than in the 
tentative model referred to.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Joun R. 


AT LAST JUSTICE FOR SOLICITORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
30 January, igor. 

Sir,—The thanks of the public are due to you for 
your excellent article on this subject, in which you very 
properly blame the indolence and ignorance of clients as 
well as the dishonesty and rapacity of solicitors. That 
some people are ‘‘ lazy, ignorant and gullible” is an 
undoubted fact, and that others will take advantage of 
it to benefit themselves, is equally true; but that the 
solicitor to whom they go for advice and protection, 
should do so, seems to me to be one of the lowest forms 
of rascality. In fairness to the public we must not for- 
get that they are or ought to be justified in looking up 
to solicitors, who are officers of H.M.’s High Court of 
Justice, as expounders of the law of the land, and that 
that law has for its object the protection of their 
persons and property. That at any rate is so in theory 
—in practice we have a very different state of things, 
especially in the ‘‘ practice” of some solicitors; as 
many a confiding client knows to his cost. 

NEMO FIT REPENTE TURPISSIMUS. 


THE OFFICE FOR “KING CHARLES THE 
MARTYR.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

30 January, Igor. 
Sir,—The aim of Mr. Vivian’s letter in your last 
issue deserves support from loyal English Churchmen. 
The 30th January might well be more extensively 
observed. But I would venture to urge that the day’s 
service should begin with Matins, which really is a pro- 
minent part of the office that he seems to have had 
reprinted and contains mgstly what is more specially 
appropriate than the Communion Service. The latter 
is surely more suitable for festivities than for a great 
fast-day. I should think that amongst most family 
circles might be found a Prayer-book old enough to 

contain the office for ‘‘ King Charles the Martyr.” 
Yours obediently, F. 


9 February, 1901, 


REVIEWS. 
THE UNHISTORIC SPIRIT IN IRELAND. 


‘A Critical Examination of Irish History; being a 
Replacement of the False by the True.” By T. 
Dunbar Ingram. Twovols. London : Longmans. 
1900. 245. 

R. DUNBAR INGRAM’S book is intended as a 
vindication of England from the accusations of 

‘*cruelty, religious persecution and perfidy’ brought 

against her administration of Iretand. These accusa- 

tions are made, says the author, by a long series of 
writers who, possessing ‘‘ not a particle of the historic 
spirit,” have by their *‘clamour” induced Englishmen 
to ‘‘ call in question the conduct and policy of their fore- 
fathers.” There was room for such a book and we took. 
up these volumes with a lively feeling of interest, but as 
in the case of so many other Irish books we have been 
sadly disappointed. Dr. Dunbar Ingram has shown 
much industry and has successfully challenged the con- 
clusions of previous writers in more than one detail 
of the tangled story. The men who sat down to write 
Irish history have been as a rule embittered partisans 
whose only idea was to see that the English dogs ‘‘ had 
not the best of it,” and their diatribes and distortions 
have in many instances been accepted as records of 
fact. To examine these writers judicially and tem- 
perately in the light of the original authorities and to 
correct their misrepresentations would have been in- 
valuable, but unhappily that is just what our author has 


failed todo. Before we read many pages of his critical. 


examination we discover that Dr. Ingram is as devoid 
of the ‘‘ historic spirit” as are those whom he attacks. 
With them England is always wrong: with him Eng- 
land is always right—that is the only difference. 

Dr. Dunbar Ingram’s method is simple. He sets out 
his views in the Introduction. The English are ‘‘ the 
great promoters of freedom of thought, of justice and 
of civilisation throughout the world;” they ‘‘ have 
been ever distinguished by their piety, integrity and 
humanity ;”’ every acquired benefit which the Irishman 
enjoys has been “‘ the gift of England.”’ Ireland there- 
fore should from the days of Elizabeth have been bask- 
ing in happiness and prosperity. Instead of that she 
has perversely indulged in misery, and discontent, con- 
spiracies and famines. How shall we explain sucha 
state of affairs? Some blame the climate, some the 
race. Dr. Ingram goes to the root of the matter: it is 
all the fault of the Pope and of the ‘‘hostility of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, clergy, and lawyers, to Pro- 
testant kings during the reigns of Elizabeth, James L., 
and Charles I.” And so, having fixed his principles, 
the writer sets out in search of facts to support them 
and these two volumes are the result. That is. 
apparently in his opinion the ‘‘ historic spirit ” in which 
to go to work. 

That the policy of the Vatican in the sixteenth 
century was reactionary and unscrupulous may be ad- 
mitted. The Popes and their Italian advisers were not 
willing to lose their world-supremacy without a struggle 
and they shrank from no weapon to treak down the 
Protestant Powers. Ireland was one of the battle- 
grounds; a ‘‘jumping-off place” for every attack on. 
England, a light in the window for England’s enemies. 
Many abominable, cruel and treacherous things were 
done on both sides in the prolonged struggle, which be 
it remembered was not one of great England against 
little Ireland, but of some of the mightiest princes and 
potentates of the world against a Power whose position 
was a highly precarious one. England was in fact 
fighting for her existence with her back to the wall, and 
this explains and justifies many things. It is pitiful 
work for Irish historians to write as if England at this 
time was a bloodthirsty persecutor, martyring the 
peaceful and unresisting Irish people for her own good’ 
pleasure. It is still more pitiful for a learned writer, 
centuries after the event, to shut his eyes to everything 
on the Catholic or Irish side and to parade a list of 
Papal bulls and other documents to prove that the 
Vatican was indeed the mystery of iniquity. That sort 
of thing is better left to Ulster platforms on the Twelfth 
of July. 

To show how far Dr. Ingram is prepared to go in 
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support of his thesis sagneting the unvarying piety, 
integrity and humanity of English policy in Ireland it 
will be sufficient to refer to his attitude on two disputed 
questions—the Treaty of Limerick and the restrictions 
on Irish commerce and industries. Those who have 
studied these matters are aware of course that the 
action of England was not so atrociously unjustifiable 
as is commonly represented in partisan histories. The 
Irish were not promised religious liberty in strict and 
conclusive words. They were promised ‘such privileges 
in the exercise of their religion as are consistent with 
the laws of Ireland: or as they did enjoy in the reign 
of King Charles II.” and further, that as soon as a 
Parliament could be summoned, the King would “‘ en- 
deavour to procure the said Roman Catholics such 
further security in that particular as may preserve 
them from any disturbance on account of their said 
religion.” It was a clause with many loopholes for 
those who were determined to find loopholes, but will 
any impartial man say that its intent was not to pro- 
cure the surrender of Limerick on the clear understanding 
that the Irish Catholics were not to be ‘‘ disturbed ” in 
their religion? And it must be remembered in this 
connexion that King William had already at an earlier 
stage of the struggle shown his idea of a settlement by 
offering the Irish Roman Catholics tke free exercise 
of their religion, half the churches in the kingdom 
and the moiety of their ancient possessions. This 
offer the Irish rejected and so no one was bound by it, 
but taking it in connexion with the words of the treaty 
we cannot doubt that religious liberty was meant. Yet 
instead of taking steps in this direction the Protestant 
Irish Parliament set to work to destroy every vestige of 
liberty until in the words of a judge on the bench a 
papist was not legally ‘“‘ presumed to exist” in the 
kingdom and if he was so far favoured as to be 
permitted to exercise some civil rights, it was only by 
the ‘‘ connivance” of the Government. And all that Dr. 
Ingram has to say on this matter is to declare without 
a syllable of proof that ‘‘it is as clear as the day that 
the Treaty of Limerick was not violated.” 

In the matter of the suppression of Irish trade Dr. 
Ingram surpasses himself. He admits at the outset 
that it ‘‘ requires courage” to tackle this question, but 
he is not the man to flinch in his defence of piety, 
integrity and humanity. So he boldly settles the matter 
by declaring that the suppression of the woollen trade 
was ‘‘ the best bargain Ireland ever made.” And why ? 
Because England, of her great goodness, did not at the 
same time destroy the linen manufacture, and actually 
permitted the Irish to grow and weave wool to clothe 
themselves! And Adam Smith is solemnly quoted to 
prove that ‘‘a home trade is the most valuable of all” 
and that therefore, we presume, Ireland was really 
benefited by the prohibition of exports! We should 
advise Dr. Ingram to try this wonderful argument on 
Bradford or on Belfast and to pause for the reply. It 
would be prompt and vigorous. But it is hardly 
necessary to answer a writer who answers himself, 
for, a few chapters later, we find Ireland reduced to 
misery, and the English Parliament ‘‘ determined to 
relax the commercial code” for the purpose of en- 
couraging Irish trade. If the previous restrictions 
had in reality been a benefit to Ireland, why was it 
necessary to relax them in order to save the country 
from ruin and bankruptcy ? 

There are many other points which we had noted for 
comment but these will suffice to illustrate Dr. Ingram’s 
‘historic spirit.” His blind partisanship renders his 
own cause ridiculous and deprives the book of all 
serious value, in spite of the industry for which we 
have given him credit. To him Dr. Duigenan, a ‘‘no 
popery” spouter whose obscene caricatures of the 
Church of his mother would be regarded as too strong 
for an Orange platform, is ‘‘a very able and learned 
man,” whilst Grattan is a madman, and poor Mr. 
Lecky is a person of ‘‘ infinite folly, prejudice and 
ignorance.” We should have to fall back on Dr. 
Ingram’s own vocabulary to express adequately our 
estimate of this ‘Critical Examination of Irish 


History.” 
— 
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MONARCHS OF SPORT. 


Kings of the Rod, Rifle and Gun.” By Thor- 
manby.”’ London: Hutchinson. igor. 24s. net. 
HESE volumes are fascinating for sportsmen and 
lively reading for all. The biographical sketches 

have an interest, independent of sport: they present us 
with personalities which were often many-sided. For 
example, Russel of the ‘‘ Scotsman,” the most enthusi- 
astic of anglers, was more famous as editor, and for his 
brilliant social gifts. ‘‘ Thormanby” has gone into his 
subjects with elaborate research, but wisely he rather 
touches than dwells upon the works of the literary. 
fathers of shooting and fishing. He does not bore us 
with the musty archeology of the bookworm’s lamp 
and he enlivens his labours with an infinity of anecdote. 


On the whole his selection of subjects is good, though: 


he owns to having been puzzled by an embarrassment 
of choice and he has decided not to include living 
celebrities. Perhaps it might have been better to have 
confined himself in the records of his kings to the 
dynasties who held rule in the British Isles. The 
exploits of the great South African Nimrods—Cumming, 
Oswell, Baker—are thrilling, no doubt, but they are 
tolerably familiar to us. And in his ‘‘Scrope,” for 
example, he indulges in an excess of quotation from 
those well-known classics, ‘‘ Deer Stalking,” and 
the ‘‘Salmon Fishing.” But having said so much by 
way of mild censure, we come back to the point, that 


the volumes abound in entertainment. What should’ 


be still more satisfactory to author and pubisher, 
they may be put aside for future reference and 
enjoyment, for they will bear dipping into again 
and again. ‘‘Thormanby” has plucked the veil from 
the private life of his characters, thus giving them a 
more human interest, though not a few of them were no 
saints. There was Colonel Thornton, who was 
honoured by a recent reprint of the memorable work, 
which was satirically reviewed by Scott in the 
“ Quarterly.” Thornton was a wealthy man who did 
his sporting on a magnificent scale, and, boasting the 
best cellar of port in the kingdom, practised unlimited 
hospitality. When he went to explore the wild recesses 
of the Highlands, he had a southern ‘‘ tail” in attend- 
ance, and freighted a sloop with stores and a she-cook. 
A bon vivant and six-bottle man, he held high festival 
on the banks of the Spey and the shores of Erricht and 
Awe, when he had been walking hard for his few brace 
of grouse, and waging portentous war with leviathan 
pike and sea-trout. We may take his figures as facts, 
if we please: his scales and balance were of limited 
capacity : beyond 30 lbs. his estimates were sportsman’s 
guesses. A contrast in many respects was Colonel 
Hawker, the veritable monarch of wild-fowl shooters. 
He too liked his comforts, but he scorned inglorious 
ease when sport was in question. With a hip-bone 
shattered at Talavera, and indifferently mended, no day 
was too long for him and no night too bitterly cold. 
He would patch himself up ina sickbed with stimulating 
medicines, and turn out to shiver in a punt in a snow 
gale with patience and perseverance that never flagged. 
If Thornton was as much at home with the long bow as 
with the flint lock, Hawker is the most honesx of narra- 
tors. He prides himself on his skill and is frank as to 
failures. In the third sentence of his Diaries, he tells 
how he killed thirteen snipe in succession and then 
missed the same tiny jack eight times running. For 
pluck and hardness, he is simply unrivalled. Another 
interesting character of the olden time was Daniel, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, an admirable theorist in alf 
sporting matters and probably, no bad performer, 
though little is known of him. His remarks on dogs 
may still be studied with infinite profit. He is said to 
have ruined himself by the monumental “‘ Rural Sports,” 
brought out in three sumptuous quartos, which has 
been freely drawn on by subsequent writers, though 
seldom with sufficient acknowledgment. Contem- 
porary with Hawker were Scrope and Wilson. The 
chapter on Scrope should be read in connexion with 
that on John Younger, poet, philosopher, shoemaker, 
and keenest of fishermen, who stood sponsor to some 
of the most killing flies on Tweed and its tributaries. 
Younger’s angling lays may be inferior to the songs of 
Stoddart, but they have high merit of theirown. He 
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could not forgive the magnificent Scrope for trebling 
the rent of the Mertoun water; and to put it bluntly, 
he declared that Scrope had stolen the flies of his 
devising, and given six of them, but slightly disguised, 
in the ‘* Salmon Fishing ” as inventions of his own. 

Passing on, we come to a younger generation, anda 
constellation of sporting cronies, accomplished in every- 
thing from deer stalking to cock fighting, who were 
always ready for heavy bets and whose names were 
household words on the moors and in the Midlands. 
There was the wild Lord Kennedy, a splendid sportsman, 
who recklessly ran through two fortunes, and died before 
succeeding to the hereditary estates. There was Sir 
Richard Sutton—the ‘‘ Sir Richard ” of Dick Christian 
and the Druid—as great with the gun as the horn, 
who was entered to hunting by Osbaldistone at the 
age of ten. There was ‘‘the old Squire” himself, 
who could boast not a few record performances; and 
above all there was Horatio Ross, the finest all-round 
man in that brilliant company. We have heard many of 
the stories and reminiscences given by ‘‘ Thormanby ” 
from the lips of the ‘‘ Old Deer Stalker ” himself—with 
some others. We have heard him tell of the famous 
match, when on Clinker he cannoned over Douglas. 
There was nothing he used to chuckle over more than 
the remembrance of a day when he had backed himself 
to bag pheasants against Osbaldistone in the Squire’s 
own coverts. The match had been kept quiet, and 
consequently there was not the usual attendance, but 
a well-dressed stranger stepped up at the covert side, 
and courteously asked permission to follow two such 
famous guns. Leave was granted: the Squire missed 
three birds and Ross took no unfair advantage, for he 
shot as badly. Then the stranger politely took off his 
hat and begged to retire, as he was quite satisfied. 
**Thormanby” says that Ross had no rival with the 
pistol except Captain Gronow, and he achieved feats 
which Gronow never tried. As ‘‘ Thormanby”’ says, 
he was rather a deliberate than a quick pistol shot. 
He tells the story of Ross’ betting with Lord Kennedy, 
that he would shoot twenty brace of swallows in the 
day. ‘‘It wasa rash bet, for Lord Kennedy had no 
idea of the swarms of swallows that were flitting all day 
round Rossie Castle.”” Doubtless swallows were 
abundant enough, but we have heard from Ross how 
the bet was won. He stood at the corner of the Castle 
and as the swallows swooped round, he fluttered a 
white pocket handkerchief. The bird checked and 
poised for one fatal second. The end of the story gives 
a good idea of the humour of the anecdotes that brighten 
the volumes. Ross packed his game in a box and 
addressed it to Kennedy. It was brought in when his 
Lordship and a party were at dinner, and in the note of 
acknowledgment enclosing the stake, his Lordship 
ruefully remarked that it was the most costly entrée 
ever served to him. 


=——— 
A RUSSIAN VIEW OF INDIA. 


‘* Travels in the East of Nicholas I]. when Cesarewitch.” 
By Prince Ookhtomsky. London: Constable. 
1900. 525. 6d. net. 


C= a Tsar or an American millionaire would deem 
it necessary to record his tourist impressions in 
a volume of such size and weight avoirdupois, whereby 
the pleasure of reading them is forgotten in the physical 
discomfort of holding them. The result of such ostenta- 
tion would probably be to restrict the circulation to little 
more than the recipients of presentation copies, which 
is to be regretted because the uncontroversial informa- 
tion is highly interesting, the illustrations are beautiful 
and, above all, the comments upon British administra- 
tion are exceedingly instructive. We do not imply 
that these comments are always exact, but they lay bare 
the official attitude and ideas of our rivals with a frank- 
ness that is unusual, and a courtesy that is proverbial 
in a Russian. The distorted vision is obviously a 
genuine infirmity and will repay careful diagnosis. 

The leitmotif is, of course, that Russia would 
administer India far more successfully than Great 
Britain has done. ‘‘In 1770, foreseeing the famine, 
which was to follow on the drought, the English 
bought up all the rice beforehand and sold the grain at 
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tenfold prices when the calamity occurred. One-third 
of the population perished from want... . Every 
minute the current of the river bore numbers of corpses 
past the luxurious dwellings of the English merchants. 
. . . When the heartless pioneer of civilisation stands 
before a rude and naked mass of ignorant barbarians, 
and we find him but a brute, while they are men, then 
involuntary fears begin to arise for the futility of our 
centuries of progress!” ‘‘ Does it not seem strange to 
speak of the poverty of India, or, what is worse still, 
of her increasing poverty? From the days of our 
childhood we Europeans have looked on her as a 
fabulous source of exhaustless riches, of unfailing 
fertility, as a sort of Golconda producing diamonds the 
size of a pigeon’s egg! But in reality there is nothing 
ieft of it now. . The English, to do them 
justice, do not hide the bitter truth from themselves, 
that India is an unfortunate country.” In a word, 
the British are heartless despoilers of India, and 
their tenure grows ever more insecure. ‘‘ The in- 
heritance of Akbar and Aurangzeb is becoming no 
enviable heritage for the British.” How infinitely 
better, therefore, for all parties concerned, for British 
as well as Indians and Russians, if the burden could 
be transferred to more appropriate shoulders! ‘* While 
feeling a deep and sincere respect for Engiand’s skill in 
ruling foreign lands, no unprejudiced Russian can, and 
no patriotic Russian dare, close his eyes to the radical 
contrast between her systematic and our own extremely 
unsystematic modes of procedure within the confines of 
the same vast and populous Asiatic continent. For the 
former it is the precarious occupation of lands so 
favoured by the sun that labour is to be obtained there 
incredibly cheap. For the latter it is the extension 
everywhere of the patriarchal principle.” Just now the 
author was saying ‘‘ we Europeans ;” now he goes on 
‘** Russia, in reality conquers nothing in the East, since 
all the alien races are related to us in blood, in tradi- 
tions, in thought ; and we are only knitting closer the 
bonds between us and that which in reality was always 
ours.” A pretty protestation of philanthropy, on which 
we should like to hear the views of Khivans, Bokharans, 
Tekkes, dwellers in Kokand and Samarkand, whose 
bonds have indeed been knit very closely. And the 
marvellous part of it all is that Russians are not really 
insincere when they express these very fine sentiments. 
That their mental astigmatism is a real affliction is 
illustrated by Prince Ookhtomsky, when, after his 
laborious plea for the Russian Codlin, he expresses 
contemptuous amazement over the wasteful expense of 
fortifying India, seeing that ‘‘no one has any intention 
of attacking England in Asia.” 

Apart, however, from their laughable caricature of 
Oriental politics, the Tsar and his Boswell are very 
good company. They were afforded unique oppor- 
tunities of seeing everything, which it was well for 
them to see, and their descriptive comments are 
pleasant to read. ‘‘O royal India!” they exclaim, 
‘*magic India of stern rites and childlike faith! dis- 
close to us some new mystery, rouse the thrill of life 
in the petrified relics of the ages!” ‘‘ Royal India” 
was nothing loth, and delighted them with pageants as 
well as relics and mysteries. We finda graphic account 
of the strange rites attending burial in the Ganges ; an 
interesting comparison of S. Petersburg with Calcutta ; 
a touching picture of the devotion of ayahs, who ‘‘ often 
forget their own most pressing wants, spend their last 
pennies on toys for their nurslings, for their sake are 
ready to leave their native land” and become “‘ the 
good genius, the guardian angels of the members of 
that haughty stranger race.” There are also some 
suggestive if not very profound observations on the 
training of African elephants, on Indien music, on the 
native reverence for snakes, and on the position of the 
Anglican Church, with which a Russian is naturally not 
unsympathetic. It is certainly somewhat of a shock to 
learn that the most successful missionaries come from 
America, which should find more to learn than to teach 
in the majestic atmosphere of the Orient. Similarly we 
prefer our author when he is trying to absorb impres- 
sions rather than when he is concocting arguments 
against the rulers of India. At any rate he is always 
very correct in acknowledging the hospitality accorded 
to his master, and we may join him in quoting, apropos 
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de bottes, the story of the little girl who exclaimed, “I 
do so love these old tombs! One always finds tea ready 
there for visitors.” 


JOHN THE SCOT. 


“‘Studies in John the Scot.” By Alice Gardner. 
London: Henry Frowde. igoo. 2s. 6d. 
[? is perhaps not altogether inappropriate that 
philosophers are usually credited with a contempt 
for posthumous fame. With them it is indeed either 
immortality or nothing, for of all forgotten worthies the 
forgotten philosopher is the most desolate. Probably 
not one in a thousand educated people has heard even 
the name of John the Scot, and those who have ever 
seen—much less opened—a volume of his works must 
find themselves in a far smaller minority. 

Yet the subject of Miss Gardner's able little work 
might well have looked for another fate. One of those 
Irishmen who during the ninth century sought a con- 
genial home for their Jearning in the Court of France, 
he was for some twenty-five years the most famous 
teacher in the school of the palace of Charles the Bald. 
He produced a work on the doctrine of predestination 
which made him the best-abused man of his time—even 
in that age of plain speaking. In later days he had 
the distinction of being the hero of a cycle of interesting 
myths. Early chroniclers claimed him as associated 
with Alfred in the foundation of the University of 
Oxford, showed his grave at Malmesbury and even 
added the ambiguous glory of martyrdom at the hands 
of his scholars. But unfortunately for the continuance 
of his fame, his ideas are buried under a mass of 
speculations and controversies, which have long since 
lost their interest to the modern world. Miss Gardner, 
so far as we are aware, is the first person in England 
who has tried to disentangle the essential principles of 
his philosophy and to put them in a lucid and attractive 
form. 

This difficult task she has on the whole performed 
with marked success. Indeed, the only objection to 
her book is its brevity—a rare fault ia philosophical 
works. It is not always easy to distinguish her own 
terse comments from the exposition ot her author, 
while the fear of unnecessary explanation at times 
obscures her meaning. It may however be safely said 
that despite occasional blemishes in her work, her 
readers will have no difficulty in grasping the main 
principle of John the Scot’s philosophy. That principle 
is indeed very simple—though it may sound strange 
when ascribed to a medizval thinker. It is nothing 
less than the insistence on the subjectivity of human 
knowledge and the value of the experience of the 
individual in and for itself. Doubtless Scotus was 
influenced in his adoption of this view by the works 
of the pseudo-Platenic Dionysius, whom he translated: 
but in truth intense individualism of thought existed 
in the Middle Ages side by side with the acceptance of 
an external authority. The Renaissance only brought 
to light ideas which had been latent in such bygone 
theologians and philosophers as John the Scot. Scotus, 
indeed, draws as sharp a distinction as Descartes 
between our ideas and the reality to which they refer. 
God—the Absolute—is essentially the unknown and 
unknowable: He can be defined only in negatives. 
Man can only know what is in his own mind. As 
Miss Gardner tells us, Scotus interprets the saying 
‘““In My Father’s house are many mansions” as signi- 
fying the revelation made to each individual. ‘ As 
many as are the souls of the saints, so many are 
the divine theophanies.” Any forms under which 
man seems to apprehend the Divine are necessarily 
symbolic and inadequate. Even the sacraments of 
the Church are not excepted. The material element 
in them may be connected with their spiritual signi- 
ficance: but it is the faith of the discerning soul 
which constitutes their real value. Similarly it is 
by faith alone that the unity of the Divine can be 
maintained in face of this universal relativity of 
knowledge. To faith sin and error—all marks of 
diversity—are seen as mere privations of good having 
no positive existence. ‘‘Even the devils are good 
wm that they ave,” and they may perchance share 
with mankind in that final restoration which must 
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consist in the manifestation of the good as alone real 
and the absorption of souls in its supreme unity—an 
absorption which, as Miss Gardner remarks, should 
in consistency be taken to involve the elimination of all 
personal qualities and individual life. 

It does not require much penetration to see that such 
a creed forms the necessary basis for a theological 
mysticism ; and that for this very reason John the Scot 
has lost his influence over men. Western thought has 
turned away for centuries from mysticism. Both in 
theclogy and philosophy, the modern world refuses to 
acquiesce in a religion or metaphysics avowedly based 
on symbolism or to trust to the intuitions of faith 
rather than to the reasoned conviction which is the 
fruit of the long and toilsome process of analysis and 
definition.” Whether this attitude of mind be right or 
wrong, it is idle to discuss. In matters of speculation 
as of history securus cudicai orbis terrarum. 


NOVELS. 


‘©The Infidel.” By M. E. Braddon. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1g00. 6s. 


Miss Braddon has three manners: the sensational, in 
which corpses are de rigueur and beautiful fiends plenti- 
ful: the trivolous social, which gives us acute and 
attractive studies of moderns and their little ways : and 
the conscientious historical, with cheerfulness con- 
stantly breaking through. We like this third manner 
perhaps the least. The murder stories always sounded 
probable and never dropped into ‘‘ penny dreadful” 
style : the social studies may not have been the highest 
literature, but they were never slipshced and generally 
delightful : the semi-historical—weil ! it is semi-histori- 
cal. ‘* The Infidel,” in this last instance, is a beautiful 
woman whoin widowhood, smallpox and love for a 
married man drive into discipleship to John Wesley: 
he, by the way, is well described and the words put into 
his mouth ring true. Her discipleship dees not imply 
total relinquishment of her interesting ‘‘ infidelity ;” 
but Miss Braddon reluctantly half converts her at the 
end, in the interests of the public. All the details of 
the ‘‘ period” have been carefully studied. It is some- 
times a trifle heavy, but always a book one can read. If 
we are right, this is the sixty-third novel, by the author 
of ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” which is still Miss 
Braddon’s favourite label, though we have left Lady 
Audley and her ferocious fairness far behind by this 
time. 


‘* The Master of Craft.” By W. W. Jacobs. London: 
Methuen. 1900. 6s. 


Charles Lamb used to say that he always wanted to 
return thanks after reading Shakespeare. The reading 
of Mr. Jacobs’ ‘‘ Master of Craft” leaves one in much 
the same mind. To adapt a well-known quotation, it 
is not so much what the author has to say as the way 
in which he says it that is so admirable. The simplest 
statement from his pen is so nicely turned and so 
delicately adjusted that the dullest reader must laugh 
in spite of himself. That Mr. Jacobs’ short, humorous 
story can be a little miracle of perfection we have 
known for some time. Now with an added pleasure 
we realise that in more sustained effort he falls not one 
whit behind. The interest of the story is unflagging to 
the end, and its effect on the reader is not unlike that 
of dry champagne. The adventures of the ‘‘ Master” 
who is engaged to one fair lady, in love with another, 
and flying from the advances of a third, are many and 
wonderful. When the mate finally carries off the 
prize from under his eyes, there is a touch of genuine 
pathos in the handful of rice which the Captain has the 
good sense to throw over the bride. 


‘Morals and Millions.” By Florence Warden 
London: F. V. White. gor. 6s. 


Here we have aristocratic and high-minded puppets 
performing in a show decorously managed by a virtuous 
and philanthropic company-promoter. We are fre- 
quently told throughout the book, that it is the quiet 
strength of purpose always evinced by this company- 
promoter, which procures him a welcome into such an 
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aristocratic and ill-bred ‘‘ milieu; but we think it 
was more that he was fortunate in having weak greedy 
victims, clamouring at the mouth of the net he had laid 
for their unwary feet. The closing chapter presents to 
us a somewhat familiar scene: the ruined company- 
promoter with a white face and an earnest expression, 
promising to pay 20s. in the pound, at a future—not 
specified —date. 


MORE OF THE REVIEWS. 


The “ Church Quarterly,” which was previously omitted from 
review, is a particularly strong number. In all those of 
the reviews which were published too late to be noticed 
last week place has been found for some reference to the 
death of the Queen. None of them fortunately contain 
any so-called memorial poems. In the “ National Review” the 
whole of the space usually devoted to “Episodes of the 
Month” is concerned with the Queen. The table of parallel 
dates showing the Queen’s seniority to all other sovereigns is 
an eloquent testimony to her unique position. Of the personal 
details given by Mrs. Crawfurd in the “ Contemporary ” the less 
said the better. The reviews continue to increase in number. 
The latest addition is the “Empire Review” edited by Mr. 
Kinloch Cooke, who has previously edited almost every variety 
of paper. The new review is to be devoted entirely to Imperial 
topics, and opens with some rather unexpected sentiments from 
the Duke of Devonshire on the evils of Federation. Most of 
the articles—and they almost all touch on Colonial matters 
—are written by men with special and officia! knowledge of the 
several departments of the Empire. <A peculiarly interesting 
and very compressed article on “* Powers of States” in reference 
to Australia 1s written by the Duke of Argyll. Among other 
points he foretells that the nearness of Japan, now a great naval 
power, wi!l help to maintain the loyal unitv of Australia as the 
nearness of America has affected Canada. The Bishop of 
Calcutta shows very lucidly the growth of the Church through 
the Empire and promises that so Jong as the Church is content 
to be the nation’s conscience, not to exceed her true evangelistic 
office, so long will she “render the State a lasting service and 
do a werk of unspeakable value to mankird.” Col. McKinnon 
writing on the services of the C.I.V.’s pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the cyclists. The subject of Army Reform is not less 
prominent nor less hazy than it was. Colonel Maude in the 
“Contemporary” points out in almost similar words te those 
of a writer in the “Morthly Magazine” that the recent 
order issued by Sir Evelyn Woed, localising the re- 
sponsibility for drill efficiency of the troops within each 
company or squadron, is identical in spirit with the one 
which has been quoted by Germans as the keystone of their 
military ¢fficiency. Colonel Maude finds the solution of the 
military problem in a system which shall induce the civilian 
population to pass through the Volunteers. Major Count 
Gleichen, in the “ National Review,’ sees no method of avoiding 
compulsory service. ‘ Conscription has a horrid sound in 
English ezrs. But our form of Personal Service to the State 
would have about as much resemblance to Universal Conscrip- 
tion as a gilded and homely pill would to a serious surgical 
operation without chloroform.” The “ National Review” as 
usual is chiefly occupied with a series of articles on national and 
international politics. Mr. Maurice Low is particvlarly interest- 
ing on American affairs. He puts the Nicaragua question 
crisply : “The British Government ought to reject the treaty 
on general principles. The convention nationalises a waterway 
which ought to be neutral ; it does so in defiance of an existing 
treaty. A nation assenting to that without making protest is 
wanting in self-respect.” 

In the same review Mr. Leslie Stephen writes on Emerson, 
whom he once met : and the nature of the Maffia, which is not 
a secret society in the usual sense of the term, is exposed by 
Mr. Richard Bagot. An article in the “ Contemporary” on 
the influence of Europe on Asia is remarkable as being written 
by Mr. Townsend. He editeda paper in India some forty odd 
years ago and has perhaps a longer intimate knowledge of 
Eastern affairs than any writer or politician to-day. Founding 
his argument on many facts of history he concludes that Asia 
can never be essentially influenced by European invasion or 
occupation or education. Mr. Edmund Gosse writes appre- 
ciatively of the novels of M. René Bazin, remarkable as being 
not only readable but able to be read by the most particular. 
“ Blackwood’s,” as well as the “ National Review,” brave the 
weather by talking of Cricket Reform. We are glad to see 
that the smple expedient of narrowing the bat and using the 
gauge is advised. In the very readable “Musings of the 
Month ” a good thing is said of London crowds which “always 
shout inversely with the grandeur of the’r purpose.” Apart from 
the fiction, which is good, the magazine contains a very vivid 
article, containing less history and more description than the 
title conveys, on “‘Some Memories of the ’45;” an article on 
“Foreign Undesirables,” in which Lord Salisbury is urged to 
strengthen and reproduce his Bill ; and some strictures on the 
administration of messes. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Le Désastre. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. Paris: Plon, 
1900. 3f. 50c. 
Les Troncgons du Glaive. By Paul and Victor Marguerite. 
Paris: Plon. 1901. 3f. Soc. 

So full of historical and romantic incident are these two 
remarkable volumes, so stocked with dramatic situations and 
amazing adventures, now military, now domestic, that we 
cannot hope to give a complete idea of their contents in the 
short space we have at our command. Together they number 
almost eleven hundred closely printed pages, cover the time 
that elapsed between the declaration of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the capitulation of Paris ; and even then MM. Paul 
and Victor Margueritte have been obliged to refer but briefly to 
Strasburg, Belfort, and Sedan, postponing exhaustive mention 
of them until the appearance of their third volume. In “Le 
Désastre ” we have a vivid description of the excitement in Paris 
and of life at Metz until the eve of its fall; in “ Les Trongons 
du Glaive,” we are taken to Tours, introduced to Gambetta, 
who has just begun his splendid task of enrolling volunteers 
and inspiring proper patriotism, stirred by a recital of the 
devotion and valour of the army of the Loire, dismayed by 
masterly accounts of defeats, and left finally amidst the despair 
that prevails when the news of capitulation arrives from Paris. 
And, from first to last, we admire the genius of the work: a 
genius that crowned Zola’s “ La Débacle,” the genius of exactly 
representing a certain atmosphere. We feel we are in’ Paris 
when war is declared ; we share the exhilaration of the crowd, the 
anxiety ; the sublime belief that Fiance will prove victorious. 
Soldiers are cheered : women throw them flowers, embrace them 
—never were they so hcnoured,:o adored. All Paris sees them 
off; when the train starts for Metz, Parisians seek another 
station, cheer another train. Metz welcomes the soldiers no 
less warmly; Metz is crammed also, exhilarated as well. 
Swords shine in the streets, uniforms are apparent in every 
corner. There is no doubt, no fear: France is going to win, 
Germany is alieady defeated. A general camaraderie, general 
hospitality reigns in Metz. Bottles are cracked, sumptuous. 
meals are prepared; blessings are delivered, and toasts are 
drunk. Some time elapses before anyene realises that maps 
are scarce, that most officers are ignorant of German geography, 
that the general staff is confused, that the French army is by 
no means ready. LBut—the sublime belief remains all the 
same, supported by never-failing kindness, hospitality, 
amiability. Again and again cfficers and soldiers wish to be 
sent to the front ; they would fight immediately, their idleness 
exasperating them. When tidings of a defeat arrive, they 
stamp withimpatience. As they recognise blunders, they begin 
to blame Bazaine. He, alone, is unpopular. He, alone, has 

(Continued on page 182.) 
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failed to inspire friendship, confidence, respect. In private, 
eries go up of, “A bas Bazaine!” And so Metz frets and fears, 
yet always remains hopeful and courageous. Blunder after 
blunder appals the place; but philosophically its inhabitants 
believe that the disasters have reached their end. Napoleon 
and his generals, if criticised at all, are criticised kindly ; the 
exception is Bazaine. Food grows scarce : no sumptuous meals 
take place, few toasts. Occasionally the town is infuriated by 
the capture of a spy; his execution, however, is never 
horrible. And disaster follows disaster, prostrating 
yet never brutalising Metz ; starving her yet never crushing 
amiability, her hospitality, her humanity. Humble families and 
rich ones, old people and young girls—all are devoted. Even 
on the eve of the capitulation one man alone is despised, hated : 
Bazaine . . . Tours: also crammed, also exhilarated. Appalled 
but not broken by the victories of the Prussians, the people of 
the “Garden of France,” stimulated by the eloquence and 
energy of Gambetta, resolve to revenge Strasburg, Sedan, and 
Metz, fiancés and old men enlist, their fiancées and wives en- 
couraging them. ‘The sublime belief (in the Loire district at 
least) has not been shattered : the Army of the Loire is going 
to save Paris, France. “Vive Gambetta!” but—A bas 
Bazaine!” And so once more we are infected by the atmo- 
sphere ; once more we hope, applaud, admire» then doubt, 
worry, fear. Acts of devotion, acts of heroism follow one 
another ; but courage is conquered because it is not accom- 
panied by skilful organisation. In the distance, Paris starves ; 

soon Paris must give in. And, at last, hope is killed, despair 
setsin. “La Ville Lumiére” capitulates, crushed and famished. 
Fortresses stand wrecked. The army is dispersed. The 
“Garden of France,” once fertile, lies a waste. Still, not so 
very far ahead, MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte see honour, 
a splendid light. A new era is about to begin: “Dans ce 
creuset effroyable oii le désastre avait entass¢, avec les trophées 
de ’Empire, armes, sang, boue, les fortunes ruinées, les illu- 
sions détruites, tout le désastre d'un peuple —I'avenir bouillon- 
nait comme un métal en fusion. Une France nouvelle en 
jaillirait.” 

Le Mal Nécessaire. Les Dangers Sociaux. By André Couvreur. 

Paris: Pion. 1900. 3f. 

In a former volume, “ Les Mancenilles,” M. André Couvreur 
exposed and condemned the vices that eventuc ally prostrate 
Parisians. Now, no less ruthlessly, he attacks the surgeon who 
performs unnecessary and often illegal operations ; and, in sub- 
sequent books, he will deal with all those offences that come 
under the title of his series, “Les Dangers Sociaux.” His 
object, in fact, is to purify Paris; and since he has realised that 
moral lessons and warnings, severely set down, would only 
weary those for whom they are most intended, he artfully seeks 
to win attention by making his “dangers” the theme of an 
essentially modern novel. Indeed, M. Couvreur’s knowledge 
of mankind is greater than his knowledge of medicine. We 
find him exaggerating evils, bringimg maladies to an impossibly 
hasty, a premature close. describing deeds that could scarcely 
be accomplished. But since these errors, at once alarming, 
will frighten the faulty and no doubt inspire them with a dislike 
as well as a terror of vice, we willingly overlook them. With 
his characters, M. Couvreur is far more successful: Caresco, 
the charlatan surgeon; Bordier, his honourable assistant ; 
Madeline and Aline, fascinating patients whose fate it is to 
undergo operations, all four are admirably portrayed —and it is 
a tribute te Ml. Couvreur’s artistic sense to state that Caresco, 
his crimes notwithstanding, often arouses one’s admiration by 
reason of his amazing boldness, his extraordinary self-confidence. 
He never hesitates. He never confesses himself bewildered, 
baffled. He professes to cure anything, anyone. And yet, in 
spite of his avarice, his lies and his treac bery, he has a veritable 
love for the surgeon's art. Even in the end, on the eve of his 
exposure, he tried to heal his apprentice, Bordier, whom he 
has just severely wounded. Bordier would have denounced 
him ; and so Caresco challenged him to fight. Bordier dead, 
Caresco would be safe—and yet Caresco employs every artifice 
to save his apprentice, not, of course, out of repentance or 
humanity, but because he, as a surgeon, is profoundly interested 
in the wound. With this really powerful situation, M. 
Couvreur's novel ends. It is a decided improvement upon 
“ Les Mancenilles.” It should help to accomplish the author's 
mission ; that of purifying, of doing good. 
Courtisane. By Maxime Fremont. Paris : 

3f. 50c. 

Aclever sketch of a vicious, cruel woman. Madame Arbeille 
does not possess a single charming quality ; and, were she to 
be portrayed by a less skilful writer than M. Maxime Fromont, 
we should lose all interest in her. At no time, however, are her 
faults exaggerated. She is always consistent, always- —in her 
wicked way—natural. Her victims are admirably portrayed 
The book, moreover, is admirably written. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 février. 


The Vicomte de Vogiié displays all his charm of diction in an 
essay on the “Threshold of the Century.” He strives to 
explain how it is that the present era is one in which cosmo- 
politanism: and nationalism are alike rampant, but, when we 
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have shaken ourselves free from the charm of the style, we 
cannot say that we find ourselves much the wiser as to the 
cause of anti-Semitism in France. M. Charmes, we are glad to 
see, treats of Queen Victoria in the best taste and with full 
appreciation of the unique réle she played in European politics. 
“ She had acquired an experience and a knowledge of affairs 
without parallel, all of which disappears with her in the tomb.” 
We welcome another chapter of M. Bellessort’s experiences in 
Japan which have been suspended since September. He has 
given what we consider a more vivid and actual picture of that 
remarkable people than any other writer not excepting Pierre 
Loti. The religion of Nietzsche and incandescent gas are 
both subjects strictly of the day and are both treated adequately, 
while M. Ernest Daudet continues his study of the events which 
preceded the XVIII Fructidor. 


Revue des Revues. 1 février. 1f. 300. 

In a temperate and highly intelligent paper, M. Leroy 
Beaulieu points out the dangers cf Anti semitism and National- 
ism. His denunciation comes at an appropriate moment ;: and, 
since he, himself, has a reputation for sound and almost in- 
fallible reasoning, his present article may help to check a move- 
ment that can only injure France. An account of a journey 
from France to Russia in a balloon is exciting ; a résumé of the 
most important French novels that have appeared during the 
last hundred years repays reading; an article on Chinese 
journalism is original and amusing. Altogether, an excellent 
number. 


The following books will be dealt with later on :—“ Ruskin” 
Calmann Lévy) ; “ Hania” (Calmann Lévy) ; “ Félure d’Ame” 
(Hachette); “Le Roi des Neiges” (Colin); “Le Chemin 
d’Amour ” (Ollendorff ) ; “ Midship” (Ollendorff) ; ‘‘ Les Fleurs 
d’Or” (Plon) ; “ La Faute d’Autrui” (Plon) ; “ Correspondance 
Intime du Général Jean Hardy” (Plon); “Mémoires du 
Général d’Andigné” (Plon). 
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NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdem. Abroad. 
Lad gu & 
° Ome Year ... 2 116 4 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made /ayable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Jormed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 


-- The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
- Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
- Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 


Kicsque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
99 ose Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS ....e-eeeeeees +++ Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 


BERLIN H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA .»Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
PUDA-PESTH A. Lappert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID Gutenberg, Piaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de P. 
20.00 Schick's Library. 
The Anglo-American Bockss!!ing Depét. 
The International News Conpany, 83 & £5 Duane St. 
Roston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 233 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ..... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

eseees The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonTRE AL, CANxava. .---The Montreal News Company, 385 St. James's Street 


‘*The standard of highest purity.’’—-THe Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or aay foreign admixture. 
THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘“ CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 

nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
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“*T can heartily recommend Mr. Built’s material, 


fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVEWING DRESS SUIT - from 4s. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 
NORFOLK SUIT » 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


fitted to genuine outer covers of 


DUNLOP JYRES * 


‘ Examine Air-Tube Trade Mark-- 
Doubtful tyres tested at any of our depois. No charg. 


Trade Mark, 
THE tees >A PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LTD. 


Facrory: Alma Street, Coventry. 
Brancnes: London, Birmingham, W. olverhampton, Nottingham, 
) Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 


REVENT FRAUD 32, 


is employed in 
of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-tubes. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


“* What with ... Safe Deposits, eee is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own securities.” —DAatLy May o, 3900. 


THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 


(Entrance at 61-62 Chancery Lane) 

PROVIDES MEANS FOR PLACING IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 
UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL AND OPEN TO 
DAILY INSPECTION, ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, 
DEEDS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND VALUABLES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

SAFES from £1 1s. per annum. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from ss. 


PROPRIETORS: 
THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 a.m. to 
é 


p.m. 
Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the Manager 
and Secretary at the Company’s Offices. 


63-64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE and valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE 


effectually checks and arrests those too 


CHLORODYNE Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYN Bray “4 ond 
eningitis. 


” Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
di bh from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 


CRAVEN 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I eall the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


2 LB. SAMPLE TIN, 23; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December. 1864. 
‘ CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corzis 
Browne was undoubtediy the inventor of CHLoROpYNE, thatthe story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."”—See Times, 13 July, 1864 

Sold in bottles at rs. r4d., 2s. od., 4s. 6¢., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘Dr. J. Cottis bROwNz’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT THE. 
KINCDOM. 
THE KING. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the pune) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 
aggravated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 


an earnest appeal. » 
GRATEFUL. GC A will be thankfully received at the Institution by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary 
COMFORTING. 35 Finsbury Square, B.C. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf: and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s.., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garder, London. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take regularly 


BRAGG'S CHARGOAL 


AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarinte= of its purity and efficacy. 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfectly 


ORIENT LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


re LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
bove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
{F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


& COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAI, 
. SERVI CES. 


convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver D 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, pee fi impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 43., and 6s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TOOTH PASTE (*‘ Carbona”), in Boxes, ts. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


Oo. rem TO MARSEILLES. 
EGYPT, ADEN, BOMB. KUR EE, 

P. £0. CEYLON’ STRAITS CHINA, yaran, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD. 
. e TOURS. For Particulars at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


MY BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND CAPTIVITY. 


By the Rev. HUBERT D. ASTLEY. 
With 22 Photogravures from Drawings by the Author, and numerous 
Headpieces. Medium 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily News.—‘ Mr. Astley gives most picturesque and interesting descriptions 
vf birds .....A number of beautiful illustrations add greatly to the charm of this 
breezy, graphic, and highly-entertaining volume.” 


THE ALFRED MILLENARY. 


ALFRED THE WEST SAXON, 


KING OF THE ENGLISH. 
By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth gilt, gilttop. — NEW VOLUMES. 


ROME. 
By NORWOOD YOUNG. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. 4s. 6d. net. 


Outlook. —‘* One of the admirable ‘ Mediaval Town ' Series. No future visitor to 
Rome will neglect Mr. Young's enlightened guidance.” 


ASSISI. 
By LINA DUFF GORDON. _Iilustrated by Nelly Erichsen and 
Helen, M. James. 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* The book is very welcome. It is quite one of the best of the 
series. Miss Gordon is the best of guides. Indeed, throughout her book she is 
generally most discriminating in her appreciations, and she points out much of 
interest as to which the ordinary guide books are absolutely silent.” 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. Two vols. 
Theoretical and Systematic. By Professor RAMSAY, F.R.S. 
Cloth, ts. net per vol. (Forming the last vols. in the Temple 
Cyclojxedic Primers. ) 

Academy.—*‘ It is scarcely necessary to say that the facts and phenomena of 
chemical science are described in a masterly manner.” 


LANCASHIRE HUMOUR. 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING. With Illustrations by J. AYTON 
SYMINGTON. Long feap. 8vo. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

St. James's Gasette. “* This delightful little book.... The author has gleaned 
industriously in a field that has not often been explored before, and the result is a 
book which will afford ample entertainment and amusement.” 

A Catalogue will be sent on Application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S POPULAR 
NOVEL, “‘ ELEANOR.” 


OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


NOTICE. — A FIFTH IMPRESSION of 


ELEANOR 


by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
is Now Ready. With Illustrations by 
ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LATEST PRESS OPINIONS. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—‘‘ Le roman contient quelques-unes des scénes les plus 
é€mouvantes qu'ait jamais écrites l'auteur de ‘ Robert Elsmere’ et de ‘ Bessie 
Costrell.’......Peu de romanciers anglais d’A présent savent, aussi bien que l'auteur 
d™ Eleanor,’ dessiner de gracieuses figures de jeunes filles ; et personne, peut-étre, 
ne sait aussi bien qu'elle peindre un paysage, donner en quelques lignes l'impression 
vivante d'un coin de nature. Personne, parmi les romanciers anglais contem- 
porains, n’a plus que Mme. Humphry Ward le sentiment de la nature, ou tout au 
moins le talent de nous faire sentir la nature.” 


_ London Quarterly Review.—** A real love story, steeped in Italian sunshine, and 
rich in glimpses of Italian life and character Mrs. Ward has never given us a 
oon ee finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such unmixed pleasure 
as this.” 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘Two delightful portraits of women, the heroine herself 
being one of the most successful which any modern novelist has accomplished.” 


British Weekly.—‘‘ Considered purely as a love story, this is certainly the best 
book that Mrs. Ward has written.” : ria 


Sydney Morning Herald. -*** Eleanor ’ will be accepted by many readers as the 
high-water mark of the author's genius. And even to the less enthusiastic amongst 
us the book will appeal as a great novel.” 


New Ireland Review.—‘‘ The story, told with infinite pathos, is profoundly 


interesting, and the studies in character are done with that insight and d 
subtlety for which Mrs. Ward is famous.” : see: 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


‘*English Writers of To-day” :—Algernon Charles Swinburne 
(Theodore Wratislaw). Greening. 35. 6d. 

Our Naval Heroes (Edited by G. E. Marindin). Murray. 16s. 

Edward White Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury (by his Son Arthur 
C. Benson. New Edition). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


CLAssIcs. 
Plato: The Apology of Socrates (D. F. Nevill). Robinson. Is. 6d, 
net. 
FICTION. 


Naomi’s Exodus (Lily H. Montagu). Unwin. 35. 6d. 

The Lost Land (Julia M. Crottie). Unwin. 6s. 

The Tragedy of a Pedigree (Hugo Ames). Greening. 6s. 
Quality Corner (C. L. Antrobus}. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


History. 


China: Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day (E. H. Parker). Murray. 

Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 1644-1658 (Collected and Edited by 
Charles L. Stainer). Frowde. 

The History of Early Italian Literature to the Death of Dante (Adolf 
Gaspary). Bell. 35. 6a. 

Paston Letters, The, 1422-1509, A.D. (Edited by James Gairdner, 
4 vols.). Constable. 21s. net. 


NATURAL HIsTory. 


The Wildfowler in Scotland (John Guille Millais). Longmans, 
30s. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Disciples of -Esculapius (Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 2 vols.). 
Hutchinson. 36s. 

The Laws of Scientific Hand Reading (William G. Benham). 
Putnams. 18s. 

Difficult Labour (G. Ernest Herman. New Edition). Cassell. 

Health and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary (Nathaniel 
Edward Yorke-Davies. Sixth Edition). Sampson Low. 


THEOLOGY. 


The New Dispensation at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century 
(J. Wilson). New York: Lemcke and Buechner. 

Roman Catholicism 2s a Factor in European Politics (Frederick C. 
Conybeare). Skeffington. 3s. 6d. 

Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament (George 
Adam Smith). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
Highways and Byways in East Anglia (Joseph Pennell). Macmillan. 
6s. 


VERSE. 


The Idylls of Theocritus (Translated into English Verse by James 
Henry Hallard). Rivingtons. 55. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Age of Louis XI., The (Historical French Readings). Black. 2s, 
net. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1901. 45. 6d. 

From Cape Town to Ladysmith, and Egypt in 1898 (G. W. Steevens). 
Blackwood. 6s. 

Glimpses of English History (F. M. Allen). Downey. 

Ideals in Ireland (Edited by Lady Gregory). Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

John Keats (Vol. III.). Glasgow: Gowans andGray. Is. net. 

Journal of the Society of \Comparative Legislation, The (New Series, 
No. VI., December 1900). Murray. 55. net. 

La Langue Bleue (Léon Lollack). Paris: Bolak. 

Mechanical Triumphs of the Ancient :Egyptians, The (Commander 
Barber, U.S.N.). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

New Methods in Education (J. Liberty Tadd). New York: The 
Judd Company. 8s. 6d. net. 

Old Mortality (Black’s Continuous Readers). Black. Is. net. 

Pages from the Journal of a (Queensland Squatter (Oscar de Satg é). 
Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d, net. , 

Pioneers, The (Fenimore Cooper). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Registered Money-Lenders, 1901. Argus Printing Company. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Rule and Exercises of Holy Living (Jeremy Taylor. 2 vols.). Dent. 
Is. 6d. net each. 

Songs and Song Writers (Henry T. Finck). Murray. 5s. net. 

War (Wm. Heinemann). Jchn Lane. 35. 6a. net. 

Woodstock (School Edition). Black. 1s. 6a. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3f.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Empire 
Review (No. I.), is. ; Munsey’s Magazine, 6d. ; Parent’s Review, 
6d. ; Scribner’s Magazine, Is. ; Revue des Revues, 1f. 30c. ; The 
Jewish Quarterly Review, 3s. 6d@.; The Genealogical Magazine, 
Is.; The Antiquary, 6a@.; Travel, 3a. ; Mercure de France, 
2f. 25c. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. ; The Artist, Is. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 
LIST. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN'S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. 


gos. net. 

“This is a book we must be profoundly thankful for. The work will never be 
done again with equal thoroughness and appreciation. A permanent addition to 
English philosophical literature ; one that will be,not only quoted in the future, 
but read." —ZL tterature. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By F. W. Heap ey, 
Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
8s. net. 
An exceedingly able and suggestive book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


“4 book of great interest. -\ clearness of exposition unfortunately not common.’ 
Notes and Queries. 


A HISTORY OF THE. BARONETAGE. 


By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A. 
Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made paper, £1 1s. net. 
“‘Scholarly and valuable. A book of substantial learning in a new field of 
ceszarch.”—Scotsman. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH 


FOURTH IMPRESSION JUST READY, FIFTH AT PRESS. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. By Ettnor Gtyy. 


With Photozravure Frontispiece. 6s. 
* The writer has not hace f hit upon a new idea, but has succeeded in presenting 
it in very original and vivid fashion. A remarkably breezy, healthy -minded ingenue, 


an ‘enfant terrible’ of painful frankness and equaitly afilicting naiveté. 
Daily News. 


“In the highest degree bright and entertaining. A fascinating, tantalising, 
lovable little being.” "—Daily Chronicle. 
“‘ The jaded reader in search of a novelty had better try ‘ The Visits of Eli zabeth. 
Iti is as fresh, amusing, and original a piece of work as he is likely to come across 
for a long time.” — Standard. 
** There are not many novelists at the present time who possess the gaiety and 
skill of the author of * The Visits of Elizabeth.’ -Literagure. 


THE MONK WINS. By E. H. Cooper. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.”—Léterature. 


VILLA RUBEIN. By Joun Sixjoux. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Gees with a rush from start to finish, no digressi ons, no wearisome speeches. 
rhe story is everything, and keeps the attention alert."—J/, A. P. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With Cover Design by Gorvon Craic. Crown 6vo. 6s. 
THE CRIMSON WEED. By CuristorpHEeR St. Joun. 
“It is a remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction. 


STATE TRIALS. Political and Social. Selected and 
Edited by H. L. SrepHen. Second Impression. With 2 Photogravures. 
2 vols. fcap. Svo. 5s. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE, By Lionex Cust, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 5s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘ MODERN PLAYS” SERIES 


LOVE’S COMEDY. Henrik Ipsen. Translated 


by Prof. C. H. Herford. Pott gio. 3s. 64. net. 


THE COMING OF PEACE. By Gernart Hauptmann. 


Translated by Janet Achurch and C. E. Wheeler. Pott gto. 3s. 6d. net. 


IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and Practical. 


ty Joun Pexcivar, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the Agricultural 
College, Wye. Crown, Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Percival has met a distinct want. All branches of the subject are very 
learly treated, with the help of numerous and excelleat illustrations.” —Standard. 


A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. By Benjamin 
Daypon Jackson, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“*His Dictionary may be pronounced an exhaustive and highly meritorious 
performance.” —Notes and Queries. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES. By Gerorce 
Masser, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With g2 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manual of 


sractical botanical know ledge. Full of sound science and helpful information. 
»feaker. 
*The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.” 
Literature. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH RUBI. By the Rev. 


W. Rocers, F.L.S. Demy Svo. 5s. net. 


A NEW VOLUME of “THE SAINTS” SERIES. 


SAINT NICHOLAS I. By Juces Roy. Small crown 


Svo. 3% 


3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA: her History, Diplomacy, and Com- 


merce, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. Parker, 
Consul-General in Corea, 1886-7; Consul-General in Kiung Chow, 1891 ; and 
in 1892-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. With 19 
Maps, &c., large crown 8vo. Ss. net. 


OUR NAVAL HEROES. By Various Writers. 


Edited by G. E. Marinpin, M.A. With a Preface by Rear-Admiral Lord 
CuarLes Beresrorp. Containing Short Lives of Nineteen of our most 
Famous Admirals, related in nearly every case by one of their Descendants, 
and when possible by the Head of the Family. With Photogravure of Lord 
Nelson, and Half-tone Portraits of the other Admirals. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE, From 


the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries. A Handy Book for Travellers and 
Students of Art. By Jutia Carrwricutr (Mrs. Ady). With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns — Tuscan 
Types—The Tuscan Tongue, &c. By Montcomery Carmicwaet British 
Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 
gs. net. 


THE COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 
GEORGE BORROW’S WURKS. 


Large crown Svo. 6s. each. 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN: their Manners, 


Customs. Religion, and Language. With a Photogravure and 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations. By A. WALLIS MILLs. [Ready next week. 


WILD WALES. With a Photogravure and 


12 Illustrations. By A S. Harrrick. (Ready immediately. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. 
ROMANY RYE. 


ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. By 


R. C. Moserry, D.D, Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, Oxford ; 
Author of *‘ Ministerial Priesthood.” Demy 8vo. 14s. [Ready next week. 


SERMONS ON FAITH AND DOCTRINE. 


By the late Penjamin Jowgerr, M.A., Master of Balliol. Edited by the 
Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantrie, D.D., Dean of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. By Henry 


T. Finck, Author of ‘ Wagner and his Works,” ‘‘Chopin, and other Musical 
Essays,” &c. With 8 Portraits. 


THE ORCHESTRA & ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


By W. J. Henvers::x, Author of ** What is Good Music?” &c. With 8 Por- 
traits and other I[!lustrations. (Ready immediately. 


Ali ready Publi ished. 
HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. By W. J. Henper- 


SON, 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC. By W. J. Henperson. 
MUSIC: How It Came To Be What ItIs. By 


HANNAH SmirH. 
NEW IMPRESSION. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By Henry Ep. 


Kreneiet. With Hlustrations. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. By Professor 


THEopor Gomrerz of Vienna University; Hon. I.L.D.. Dublin; Ph.D. 
Koéaigsberg, &c. Translated by Laurie Magnus, M.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

Vol. I. demy Svo. 14s. net, just published. 

Composed throughout in a clear and popular style, the work will be found to com- 
bine in a singe ar degree the resources of an almost encyclopedic learning, with an 
a@ppreciation “of the results of modern science and of the dependence of the civilisa- 
tion of the present on that of past ages. The “Greek Thinkers” in this sense 
include the leaders of religion, of literature, and of the special sciences. 

Vol. I1., containing “ Plato,” is now nearly completed, and is already in course of 


translation. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF 


THE BRAIN AND COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor 
Jacques Logs, M D., Professor of Paysiology in the University of Chicago, 
6s. 

2° A complete List of the above Series may be obtained post-free on application. 


*,* The QUARTERLY LIST of FORTHCOMING, NEW, and RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS can be now had post free on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST 


NOW READY. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 


The FEBRUARY Number contains Important Articles, entitled 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Written by His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


THE COMMONWEALTH cf AUSTRALIA. 
1. Powers of States. 
By His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. 


2. Attitude of New Zealand. 
By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General fer New Zealand. 


THE SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
1. By the Right Hon. LORD WINDSOR. 
2. By the Hon. JOHN TUDHOPE, late Colonial Secretary, 
Cape Colony. 


THE C.1.V¥.s ON ACTIVE SERVICE 

IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Major-General MACKINNON. 

And among the other Contributors are 
The Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart.; Colonel Sir GEORGE 
SYDENHAM CLARKE, KC.M.G.; Rear-Admiral FITZ- 
GERALD; LORD  BRASSEY, K.C.B.; Sir HUBERT 
JERNINGHAM, K.C.M.G.; and Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, 

K.C.S.1. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. 


A NEW AND ABRIDGED EVITION. 
THE LIFE OF 


EDWARD WHITE BENSON 


(Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). 
By his Son A. C. BENSON. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY OF THE UNIFORM 
EDITION OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WRITINGS. 


Extra crown S8vo. bound in red cloth, with gilt tops. 
Price 6s. each volume. 


THE NAULAHHKA. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


NEW VOLUME READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENCLISH CLASSICS. 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER, and the 


LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
and SANDERSON. By IZAAK WALTON. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOL. 
EAST ANGLIA. 


By WILLIAM A. DUTT. 
With Illustrations by Joserif, PENNELL. 
Crown Svo. giltjtop, 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
Church Times. — A work of great power .....Strikingly written.” 


Messrs, LONGMANS & CO.’s List 


Royal 4to. 30s. net. 


THE WILDFOWLER 
SCOTLAND 


By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S., &c. 


Author of ‘* A Breath from the Veldt,” ** British Deer and 
Their Horns,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure after a Drawing by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., P.K.A., 8 Photogravure lates, 2 Coloured ‘Plates, and 
50 Illustrations from the Author's Drawings and from ! ‘hotographs. 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON NATIVE 
SOUTH INDIAN LIFE, 


By STANLEY P. RICE, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. [On Monday next. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, ERINGING THE NARRATIVE 
TO THE OCCUPATION OF PRETORIA, JUNE 1900. 


HiSTO AY OF ENGLAND. 
By F. YORK POWELL, M.A. 
Regius Professor of edu History in the University of Oxford ; and 
T. F. TOUT, M.A. 
Professor of History in the Owens College, Victoria University. 


New Edition, Revised throughout, and with Additi ns, bringing the Narrative to 
the Oce upation of Pretoria, June 1900. 
With 38 Maps and Plans, and 43 Geneak ene and other Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
#2" The Genealogiial Tables in this book are not confined to English Royal 
Fami ‘dies, but inclute Tables referring to the Houses of Guise, Hapsburg, Buona- 
parte, &c.; also the Churchills, Ru essetis, Grenvilles, Piits, Napiers, Bacons, 
Cecils, &c. 


NOTES GN RECONNOITRING IN 
SOUTH AF-ICA. 


BOER WAR, 1899-1900. 
16mo., 1s. net. 
First Issued by the Cafe Times, and republished from Longiman's Magazine, 
February 1901. (/n a few days. 


NEW ROMANCE BY A. W. MARCHMONT. 
IN THE NAME OF A wOMAN. 


By ARTHUR W. MarcuMont. 
With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smiru. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A delightfully exciting novel.” —Guardian. 
“The story fairly bristles with exciting incidents, in every chapter is a hair- 


breadth escape from sudden death, a pegilous enterprise sucnmatelie accomplished, 
or the results of failure dexterously evaded.” —Sirmingham Daily Gazette. 


TENTH THOUSAND. With 31 ene by E. CE. Somervitte. 


‘rown 8 810. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. 


By E. (2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


“* Sheer unadu! than laughter i is one of the best things that even literature car 
give, and we are hard pet to it to remember a book of these latter days to which 
we owe more of it than we do to the Irish R.M."—Academy. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER FOX. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


A SPIDER’S WEB. 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Daily Telegraph.—" Plenty of interest and imagination...... How an excellent 
story ends the auther mnet be left to tell in her own clever and incisive way. 

Saturday Review.—** There are some good scenes in C onstantinople .... readers 
will be interested in a closer view of the interior of a seraglio than is o!ten met with.” 
Literary World.—** There is considerable strength and grit in the construction of 
the plot, and the ie creation is distinctly good. We should call ‘ A Spider's 
Web’ a readable book. 


Liverpool Post.—** It may be said in a word that all tastes are catered for in this 
very interestin ‘s and instructive story. 
Scotsman.—** The setting of its pictures is very effective...... its conversations are 


cleverly written.” 


THOMAS BURLEIGH, 


{MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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NOW READY. 


THE SUNDAY STRAND. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1901. 


Drawing by T. H. Robinson. 


VOICES OUT OF THE PAST. Stories of the Heroes and Heroines of the Bible Retold. 
I].—Abraham’s Story. L. T. MEADE. 
Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. 


THE COMPATIBILITY OF CONSECRATION WITH ORDINARY LIFE. 
Illustrated from Photographs. Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


THE SIGN OF THE BLACK CRAVAT. (Complete Story.) Wituam Le Queux. 
Illustrated by E. T. Skinner. 


TRUST. A Poem. 


SUNDAYS IN CONTINENTAL CITIES. 
II.—Sunday in Berlin. 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. 


MR. TICK TACK. (Complete Story.) 
Illustrated by Maicclm Patterson. 


GREAT RELIGIOUS PAINTERS OF THE WORLD. 
VIII.—Frank Dicksee, R.A. 
Illustrated fram Photographs of the Artist’s Paintings 


LAME SALLY—A DEVONSHIRE HEROINE. M. HIcKLey. 
Illustrated by Victor Venner. 


TREGARTHEN. Serial Story. Chapters V.—VIII. 
Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 


THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. Part Il. GAMBIER Botton, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author : 


ABRAHAM. 


A.C. 
Mary SPENCER WARREN. 


L. G. MoBERLY. 


ALFRED T. Story. 


Frep. M. WuiteE. 


I.—St. Peter’s Daughter. Rev. S. N. SepGwick. 


Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 


ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. Our SpectaL CHARITY COMMISSIONER. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 

A FAIR PHILANTHROPIST. (Complete Story.) ALFRED B. Cooper. 
Illustrated by E. T. Skinner.. 

THE WORLD FOR CHRIST. (The ‘‘Home Magazine” Missionary Band.) GEORGE CLARKE. 


Illustrated from Photographs. 


ALDINE’S ADVENTURES IN THE DOLLS’ WORLD. Serial Story. Chapters III. and IV. 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. Geo. A. Best. 


KNOTS UNRAVELLED. BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. WaLteR WALSH. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
OUR MISSIONARY BAND. Subscriptions acknowledged. 
BIBLE CLASS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Conducted by Mrs. F. A. WELLS. 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS. 


OUR PETS’ ASSOCIATION. Conducted by Mercy. 
Illustrated by Louis Wain. 


“IN THE KING’S NAME.” 
Illustrated from Photographs. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Volumes 1 and 2 of THE SUNDAY STRAND, Price 6s. 6d. each {Now Ready), 
contain the whole of 


IAN MACLAREN’S “NEW LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


Each volume contains 720 pages, with over 700 Illustrations. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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LIST. 


A History of Hand-Made Lace. By Mrs. E. NeviLL 
Jackson. With Supplementary Remarks by S1GNorR ERNESTO 
JesuRUM. Enxquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class 
Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and their application to 
Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Plates of 
great beauty. In crown 4to., cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by 
post 19s. [ Just ready. 


The Book of Gardening: A Handbook of Horticul- 
ture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles 
Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. 
Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan Wyrne. 
Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘*Home Gardening,” 
“Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘* Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.) 
Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo, about 1,200 pp., price 
16s. net, by post 16s. gd. 


Conjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By Pror. R. 
KUNARD. Being ‘* The Book of Modern Conjuring ” and “‘ The 
Book of Card Tricks” bound in one vol. Cloth gilt, price §s., 
by post 5s. 4d. 


Old English Churches: Their Architecture, Furni- 
ture, Accessories, Decorations, Monuments, &c. By GEO. 
CLINCH, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. gd. 


The Book of a Hundred Games. By Mary White. 
These Games are for Adults, and will be found extremely service- 
able for Social Entertainment. They are Clearly Explained, are 
Ingenious, Clever, Amusing, and Exceedingly Novel. In stift 
boards, price 2s. 62., by post 2s. gd. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise 
on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, and 
Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated 
with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in 
Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In cloth 
gift, price 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A 
Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classifica- 
tion. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the 
Study. By W. A. S. Westrosy. Beautifully Illustrated. In 
2 vols., price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I., A-~I; Vol. II. 
1-Z.) 


Pottery and Porcelain, English. A Guide for Col- 
lectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of Specimen 
Pieces and the Marks and Monograms used by the different 
Makers. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By the Rev. 
E. A. DownMAN. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. net, by post 


35. od. 
Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. 


Wherein all Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the 
Reader being taken step by step through the Reasoning Operations 
upon which the Rules of Play are based. By C. J. MELROSE. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Pro- 
gressive and Clear Method of Explanation and Illustration of the 
Game, and how to Play it Successfully. With Illustrative Hands 
printed in Colour. By C. J. MELROsE. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game 
taught by Xeason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
** Scientific Whist ” and ‘* Solo Whist,” and by the same Author, 
C. J. MELROsE. With Illustrative Hands in Colours. In cloth 
gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


‘War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for 
Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. Hastincs IRWIN. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s. 10d. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerde- 
main for Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d,, by post 6s. 10d. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of 
a Library, and the values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. 
SLATER, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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The Church Review. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. ONE PENNY. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. | DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
CANON T. T. CARTER. | REV. G. R. PRYNNE. 
FATHER DOLLING. | FATHER KELLY, S.S.M. 
MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL. | REV. S. BARING GOULD, 


tc. &c. 
The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. Hundreds 
in each Issue. 
24 Words, One Shilling, Prepaid. 
30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


Oy all Newsagents and Stationers, or direct from the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 


ManaGER: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 
OrFicE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 37H for FEBRUARY. 


REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. F. Storr. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

ACADEMIC VERSUS OFFICIAL FRENCH. 
WHAT IS POETRY? A Causerie. 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES :— 


The Teac ers’ Guild ; 

Incorporated Association of Headmasters ; 

Modern Language Association ; 

Science Teachers ; 

Assistant Masters’ Association ; 

Private Schools Association ; 

Froebel Society ; 

Geographical Association ; 

University Women Teachers ; 

Assistant Mistresses in S dary Schools 

The Queen—The Charity Commissioners—The Nottingham Bill— 

Higher-Grade Schools—Mr. Eve on Modern Languages—Cooper’s 
Hill—County Council Scholarships—The Cockerton Judgment— 
Picking up a Language—Technical Eduecation—Colonial and 
Foreign Notes—Jottings—Universities and Schools—Books of the 
Month—Reviews, &c. 


RIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The ‘‘ TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON SI., STRAND, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


COINS AND MEDALS, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELT. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, February 14, 1901, and Following Day, at one 
o clock precisely. j 

COINS and MEDALS, including the collection of Oriental Coins, the property 
of L. M. Howland, Esq.; acollection of English coins, the property of a Clergyman ; 
a collection of English and foreign-coins and medals, the property of a Gentleman ; 
and other properties, comprising gold dinars of the Abbasi, Amawi, Almohades, 
Almoravides, Fatimite, and Ayubi Khalifs, &c., a curious selection of the coins of 
Old Japan, Greek and Roman coins, English coins and medals, including some rare 
patterns and proofs, English tokens of the 17th, 18th, and roth Centuries, two rare 
French patterns of Louis Philippe, American coins and medals, a rare pattern of 
the late Orange Free State, British war medals, &c., coin cabinets, numismatic 


books. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookKMEN, Code : UnicopE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Catalogue No. 323, Feb. 1901, is Now Ready. 
An Exceptionally Fine List, containing the latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


. BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 

entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 

Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
ers promptly executed. Usual cash discounts 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 


Heap Orrice: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
City Orrice: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


BOYD'S COMMERCIAL GUIDE 
FOR CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A Monthly Review of Trade. 
PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 


Advice 


Journal reaches every Merchant, Storekeeper, 
and Dealer throughout all countries in the Far East, viz., 
China, Japan, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Java and Sumatra. 

This Journal reaches nearly 2,000 Eastern Traders, a large portion 
of which are not found in any Directories, and it should therefore be 
studied and made use of as an advertising medium by English firms 
and manufacturers. It has a larger circulation in these countries than 
any other similar Journal or Paper. 


All information obtainable from the London Office, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Important. 7 


A complete set of Coloured Plates 
. - (TEN in number) depicting types of 
our COLONIAL FORCES, including 
those of Australia, Canada, South 


“ SONS . Africa, Egypt, New Zealand, Hong 


Kong, a West Indies, and 
thers, will be sent, Carriage Paid in 

OF THE the Ur 
EMPIRE.” 


the United Kingdom, on receipt of 


ss 


Or Mounted and Bound in Album Form, 
to order only. Price 12s. 6d. 


*« Army and Navy Gazette” Offices, 
3 York St., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


° ° | 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


MR. ROBERT 
NEWMAN’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
QUEEN’S HALL, 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY) aT 3. 
ROBERT NEWMAN'S QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woon. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


QUEEN'S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
MADAME LILIAN ELDEE, MR. A. H. WEST. 


Daily at 3. Thursdays and Saturdays at 8.30. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s.. 2s. 6d., 1s. RosertT Newman, Manager. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, W. 


THE MUSKETEER CONC'RT PARTY, 


Under the direction of Messrs. WALLIS & CLAYTON, ' 
EVERY AFTERNOON at 3 o'clock. 
ATHOS, PORTHOS, ARAMIS. D'ARTAGNAN, DE TREVILLE, anv 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Programme varied daily. 
Seats at the Halland all Libraries, 5s., 3s., 2s., and 1s. 
* Family Tickets (admitting four), 17s. 6d. and 1os. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
yA on the minimum monthly balances, when not Zz 
° drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 4 
STOCKS AND SHARES. i 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Aanager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 


Telegraphic Address: BirkbECK, LONDON.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, ro Ciement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 41,250,000 
Reserve Fund ee oe es 41,200,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and_transacts every description of banking business 
with, the princival towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Csange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, and Fast Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received for 


ods. T s on application. 
yo WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


%5,000,000 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate of 


Interest allowed on Deposits at seven days’ call, at the Head Office and 
London Branches, wil! be Three per Cent. until furtner notice. 


J. M. MADDERS, ) Joint 
S. B. MURRAY, | Genera 
D. G. H. POLLOCK, ! Managers. 


No. 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
February 7th, 1901. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
plainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked “‘ Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London.’ 
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LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 


Registered under ‘‘ The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 


REPORT adopted at the HAtr-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 7th February, 1901. 
WILLIAM EGERTON HUBBARD, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after 
paying interest to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £38,022 16s. od. for rebate on bills 
not due, the net profits amount to £347,317 16s.i9d. From this sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, and 
£105,000 carried to credit of Consols Accouft, leaving £217,317 16s. 9d., which with £94,759 19s. 2d. balance brought forward from last 
account, leaves available the sum of £312,077%15s. 11d. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require 
£220,000, leaving the sum of £92,077 15s. 11d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. The present Dividend, added to that paid 


to 30th June, will make 22 per cent. for the year 1900. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are John James Cater, Esq., William Egerton Hubbard, Esy., and James Duncan Thomson, Esq., who, 


being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 31st December, 1900. 


Dr. cr. 
To Capital subscribed £ 8,000,000 By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
2,000,000 0 0 with Bank of England .............. 8,393,304 5 12 
RIEL ICL 1,500,000 0 Oo | Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on | 2,930,589 11 10 
Jeposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, | —————_ 11,332,893 17 9 
45,262,852 6 3 Investments, viz. :— 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by Consols (2$ per Cent.) registered and in 
Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- Certificates, New 24 per Cents., and 
1,708,662 4 5 National War Loan 2? per Cent. 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next | (£6,831,991 7s. 11d., of which £140,776 
Account......... on 38,022 16 11s. 8d. Consols is lodged for Public 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making Accounts) ; Canada 4 per Cent. Bonds, 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 347,;317 16 9 and Egyptian 3 per Cent. Bonds, 
Transferred to Premises Account ............ 25,000 0 0 Guaranteed by the British Government 7,354,314 6 9 
| India Government Stock and India Govern- 
6 | ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and 
ai | Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
217,317 16 9 | benture Stock and Colonial Bonds.......... 2,020,557 6 2 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last | ee eae 4:334 10 0 
312,077 15 11 | Discounted Bills Current 11 8 
| Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
18,131,111 6 3 
————-——_ 26,865,756 17 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra)...... ........... 1,708,662 4 5 
Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and 
| Nicholas Lane, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property at the Branches, with Fixtures 
ess amount transferred from Profit 
25,009 0 O 
450,512 10 2 
430,821,615 2 7 P £50,821,615 2 7 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Dr. Ls. d.| cr. 
To Interest paid to Customers ................. & 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- | By Balance brought forward from last Account ae ‘ 94:759 19 2 
cluding Income Tax on Profits and Salaries wes? sees 279,393 0 | Gross Profit for the Half-Year, aft aking provision for Bad and : 
T ransferred to the Credit of Premises Account..... tenons Se oS Doubtful Debts, and including £25,338 14s. od. brought ‘ 
Carried to Consols Account | from goth June last 246,190 T4 7 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account 38,022 16 o i 
Dividend 1o per cent. for the Half-Year ............ £200,000 0 oOo 
Bonus 1 per cent. ......... 
Balance carried forward 92,077 15 
312,077 15 11 
£040,950 13 9 £949.950 13 9 
Examined and audited by us, In accordance with the Provisions of the’ Companies Act, 1goo, we certify that all 
v= lait examined the Balance-sheet anc rofit and Loss Account, dated the 31st day o' 
(Signed) JOHN GREEN, ) Audit Com- December, 1900, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks 


there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined 
the several Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, 


C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, - mittee of 


W. HOWARD, Directors. : 
Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in 
- ; our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn 
H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company’s affairs as shown by the 
RICHARD LEMON, Country Manager. books of the Company. 
WM. HALL, Chief Accountant. (Signed) E. H. CUNARD, : 
HY. GRANT, j Auditors. 
Limi THOS. HORWOOD 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, London and County Banking Company, Limited, , 
18th January, 1gor. 2ath January, 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Notice is hereby given that a Dividend on the Capital of the Omen”, at the rate of 10 per cent. for the half-year ending 31st December. 1909, together with a Bonus 


of x per cent., will be payable to the Shareholders either at the Head 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the 18th instant. 


By order of.the Board, a 
ox Lombard Street, &th Fe atta J. H. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
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LICK 


Nett Cash Prices: 

No. 5, 10} Ibs. with Case, £8 8 
No. 7, as shown, £10 10 
No. 7, Brief Size, L12 12 


ENSDERFER 


0. 
0 
0 


Gypeuribers 
Unite the Good 
Points of Other 
Makes at Less 
than Half the 
Usual Prices. 9% 


“BLICKS” always the Front. 


IN WAR. 


Lieut.-Gen. BADEN-POWELL 


Did all his work on a BLICK during the Siege of 
MAFEKING, and wrote us after:—‘‘/ tried several 
kinds ; finally I got a Blick, and it has been of the 
greatest use to me both in the train and in the field.” 
‘We heard again from him from PRETORIA, under date, 
* November 9, 1900 :—‘‘I have had further proof of the 
estimation in which your machines are held, as mine 
was stolen out of my railway carriage the other day. 
And now I venture to ask you to send me another as 
soon as possible, as I am rather stranded without it.” 


BARON VON KETTELER, 


The German Ambassador, murdered at Pekin, was a 
Blick user, and the machine was found amongst his 
effects at the Embassy with an unfinished despatch in it. 


LADY SARAH WILSON, 


Special Correspondent to The Daily Mail, also The Times 
Correspondent, The Standard Correspondent, and many 
other of the War during the South African 
War, used a Blick for their work. 


Mr. T. C. COWEN, 


Special Correspondent to The Times in Hong Kong, 
carried a BLICK all through the China-Japanese War, 
and did all his reports and letters to his paper on it. 


Reuter’s Special Correspondent 
In the Soudan Campaign carried the Blick with him, 
and did all his work on it. He writes :—‘‘ It is, in spite 
of camel transport, dust, and hard work, still in good 
working order. Never has a typewriter been tried 
more severely.” 


) 


| 


IN PEACE. 


Messrs. HAMILTON ®& Co., | 


The White House, Portrush, Ireland, wrote under date, 
June 1st, 1899:—‘‘ The typewriter arrived safely in 
due course, and has been in daily use since. t is 
giving, and so far as we can judge, is likely to con- 
tinue to give entire satisfaction. e now understand 
why all the typewriter salesmen calling upon us spent 
so much of their time in talking down the “Blick.” 
We have had considerable experience both in this 
country and the United States with most of the higher 
priced typewriters on the market, but have never yet 
seen one we would place ahead of yours m any of the 
essentials of a first-class machine. Without reference 
to price, we would give the Blickensderfer the prefer- 
ence for excellence of work, strength and simplicity 
of construction, with consequent capacity for hard 
wear without requiring repairs; and also for ab- 
solutely visible writing.” 


SEVENTEEN MONTHS LATER, 


On being asked their opinion of the BLICK they wrote 
as follows :—“‘ In reference to letter of enquiry regard- 
ing our experience of the Blickensderfer Typewriter, 
the best reply we can give him is that we are this week 
ordering two more of the machines—a No. 7 for our- 
selves and a No. 5 for a friend who asked us to order 
him one along with our own. This will make three of 
the machines in use in our office, where as you 
probably know they are subjected to the hardest kind 
of hard work. his letter is written on the first 
machine we had from the firm, and after a year-and- 
a-half’s hard work it is as good as the first day we 

ot it, and it has cost us almost nothing in repairs. 

e can fully endorse every word we said in our first 
letter to the Blickensderfer Co.” 


E2 WE COULD FILL A VOLUME WITH SIMILAR LETTERS. “©3 


THE SALES OF BLICKENSDERFER MACHINES IN THE FEW YEARS 
THE MARKET HAVE RUN 


THEY HAVE BEEN ON 


60,000 


TO NEARLY 


REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN TO USERS ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 


Ghe BLICKENSDERFER @Gypewriter @o., 


London Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE. 


i West End: 195, Oxford Street. 


Also in 
BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, 


SEND FOR LIST NO. 60, WHICH TELLS 1YOU ALL ABOUT “ BLICKENSDERFER .” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 
GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c, 
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The Newest Enterprise in Publishing, 


Can a well-written, well-informed Bio rahi, with an cxcellent 
portrait, printed on good paper and bound in green cloth, with elegant 
white fol lettering, be produced for Sixpence ? 

That 7s the question whith Mr. HENRY J. DRANE has 


answered in the most practical way. 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES faze dispelled 
all doubts. 

The Press, from the“ Saturday Rewew” and the“ Morning Post” 
down to the most widely circulated of all papers, “ Lloyd's News,’ has 
declared them to be excellent. 

The BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES are unique for three reasons: 

, Lhe man of culture does not hesitate to give them a place on his book- 
shelf; 2, The public man finds them the handest works of reference ; 
and 3, The working-man ts able to command them without serious drain 
on slender resources. 

In these times, when all the world wants to read, they are as great 
a boon to the man of fittle leisure as to the man of small purse. 

Three volumes have already been issued, viz. :—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
by Arthur Wallace; Kircuener, by W. Frances Attken ; and 
Lorp Roserts, dv Russell. Mr. Joun Burns, M.P., dy G. 
Knott, will appear in a few davs. Lorpv Sauissury, dy Edward 
Salmon, and Dr. W. G. Grace, by Acton Wye, are in the press. 
Others on Miss Marie Mr. Crecit Ruopes, Lorp Rosesery, 
Lorp Wo setry, Dr. Tempre, avd King Epwarp VII. well appear 
an due course. 

Subject to such revision as circumstances may dictate, the above lst 
will constitute the first dozen volumes. 

Mr. Drane will forward either a specimen copy on receipt of 6d., or 
the first six as they appear on receipt of 3s. The easiest way ts to cit 
out wt the following and at weth 


To Mr. HENRY J. DRANE, 
House, SAtispury SQuARE, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 
Please send me.........copies of your BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES as they appear, for which. 


enclose. <....5.. Shillings. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for - Proprietors by Sportiswoopve & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E. C., and Published by Freperick Wittiam WYLy, at the Office, 38 Southampton . 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 9 February, 1901. 
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